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Amusements. 
or AL COLOBSE UM 


and CYCLORAMA, Regent’s Park and Albany- 
street.—The COLOSSEUM includes the Colossal Panorama 
of PARIS by NIGHT, Museum of Sculpture, Conservatories, 
Swiss Cottage, Classic Ruins, &c. Open daily, from half- 
past Ten (Panorama at Twelve) till half-past Five; and in 
the Evening, from Seven till half-past Ten. Music from 
Two till Five, and during the evening. 

The CYCLORAMA, with a moving Panorama (unequalled 
in extent) of LISBON, the magnificent scenery of the 
Tagus, and Earthquake of 1755, is exhibited at Two and 
Pour; and in the Evening at half-past Seven and Nine, 
illustrated by appropriate Music on the New Grand Apollo- 
nicon.—Admission to either Establishment, 2s. ; to both, 3s. ; 
reserved seats to the Cyclorama, 6d. extra; children and 
schools, half-price. N. B. The Stalactite Caverns 6d. each 
person. 








Art. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 


COLOURS. 
HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, Furry-THREE, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, 
from 9 o’Clock till dusk. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 








Sale. 
VALUABLE AND USEFUL BOOKS, 
SEVERAL BOOKCASES, &c. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers 

of Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, June 18, 
and two following days, at One o’Clock most punctually, the 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, removed from the Temple ; 
comprising Works on Theology, Canon Law, Classics, His- 
tory, &c., mostly best editions and in good condition ; also 
fine sets of the Annual Register, the Standard Review, 
Transactions of Learned Societies, &c. 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 








New Publications. 


Now Ready, pricé 2s. cloth, or by post for 2s. 6d., 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 

or How to Live and What to Live For; with ample 
rales for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; together 
with Instructions for securing Perfect Health, Longevity, 
and that sterling state of happiness only attainable through 
the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 


London: Kent and Ricuarps, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 


ILITARY SERVICE AND 
ADVENTURES IN THE FAR EAST. By Captain 
D. H. MACKINNON, late 16th Lancers. 


London: Joun Outrvirr, 59, Pall Mall. 


A BOOK FOR EMIGRANTS. 
In post 8vo., bound in cloth, 4s. 


AMBLES in the UNITED STATES 


and CANADA in 1845. By RUBIO. 


“ Especially useful to such as meditate a removal into the 
transatlantic world.”—Atheneum. 


London: Joun Oxtivrer, 59, Pall Mall. 





RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
EPIDEMIC CHOLERA, andits Identity with Epidemic 
Influenza; with brief Suggestions for its Treatment in every 
stage of Disease. By J. C. ATKINSON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
In small 8vo. price ls, 
By the same Author, 

1 ‘ . . . . 
CHANGE OF AIR,—Fallacies regarding it. 
Small 8vo., price 2s. 

London; Joun Oxurvier, 59, Pall Mall. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
A STUMBLE on the THRESHOLD: 
A Story of the Day. By MARY MOLESWORTH. 
London: JoHN OLLIvieR, 59, Pall Mall. 





Just published, post 8vo. price 2s. 
HE DAY-WATCH. An Argument 
continued. By RICHARD TROTT FISHER. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The NIGHT-WATCH; An 
Post 8vo. 2s. 
THREE POEMS.—1. Eleusinia, or the 


Soul’s Progress.—2, Nimrod, the First Tyrant.—3. Sibylla 
Anglica.—2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


Argument. 


WILLIAM PIcKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 








NEW FAIRY TALE. 
Just published, in One Vol., neatly bound as a Gift Book, 


price 6s. 
tienes MAGIC OF KINDNESS, 
“‘ There is goodness, like wild honey hived 


or, The Story of the Good Dwarf Huan. 
In strange nooks and corners of the world.” 
By the BROTHERS MAYHEW. 
Illustrated by CrurkKsHANK and Kenny Meapows. 


Darton and Co., Holborn-hill. 


Just published, in 18mo., price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
. ~ nie hy r 
HE PERFECT LAW OF 
LIBERTY: A simple arrangement of the four Gos- 
pels, addressed to all who would judge correctly of what that 
perfect law consists, or who desire to compare and study the 
difference between its undeviating consistency and the im- 
perfect changeable laws suggested by the passions of man- 
kink. 
“ The perfect law of liberty is love, 
And its pure stream flows only from above.” 


A few copies, printed on extra paper, may be had, price 4s. 
London: WuiTTaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


V ALLEY of CASHMERE. — Just 

OPENED, at Burford’s Panorama Royal, Leicester- 
square, a magnificent VIEW of the lovely VALLEY of 
CASHMERE, justly termed an Earthly Paradise, with its 
lakes, floating gardens, and enchanting scenery ; including 
also Portraits of Runjeet Singh and various other ce!ebrated 
characters, The Views of Switzerland from the Righi 
Kulm, and Pompeii, the City of the Dead, are also now 
open. 








Preparing for Publication in Monthly Parts, 


. = N ry 

UGDALE’S MONASTICON AN- 

GLICANUM; a History of the Abbeys and other 
Monasteries, Friaries, and Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 
in England and Wales, and all such Scotch, Irish, and 
French Monasteries as were in any manner connected with 
the Religious Houses in England. Forming, when complete, 
Eight Volumes in Folio. Illustrated with 250 beautiful 
Engravings. 

The Proprietors of the New Edition of the Monasticon 
announce their intention to publish this important work 
by subscription, at a reduction in the price at which it was 
originally published. It is intended to publish the work in 
25 Parts, at Twenty Shillings each, a Part to be published 
every Month, thus securing to the Subscribers the certainty 
both as regards the cost and period for its completion. 
Subscribers preferring it, may be supplied with the work 
complete, or in Volumes, half-bound Morocco, at an addi- 
tional cost of Five Shillings per Volume. 

This Edition has been considerably enlarged and improved 
with the additions of the late Joun Carey, Esq., F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Records in the Augmentation Office and 
Chapter House at Westminster; Sir Henry Eutts, F.R.S., 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum; and the Rev. 
BULKELEY BaNnDINEL, Keeper of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 

The number of copies being limited, to prevent dis- 
appointment, it will be desirable that no delay occur in 
forwarding the names of those desirous of possessing the 
Work. Each Part or Volume will be delivered in a printed 
Wrapper, and'‘numbered according to subscription. 


London: Published for the Proprictors, by T, 
116, Jermyn-street, 


G. Marcu, 





Now ready, price 5s. cloth boards. 


HE WANDERER. A Poem. 
By CHARLES PEMBERTON HODGSON, Author of 
“‘ Reminiscences of Australia.” 


. W. N. Wrieut, 60, Pall Mall, and Simpsry and MARSHALL, 
Stationers’ Court. 





Publications of the 
METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 


6 hig DIRECTORS OF THE METRO- 

POLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY, believing 
that the subject of the application to Agriculture of the 
Refuse of Towns is daily increasing in interest and impor- 
tance, and feeling that the position of the Company as the 
Pioneer in this great work entitles it to take the lead in 
diffusing information, have determined to issue a Cheap 
Series of Publications. 


The following are already published : 


- Report of Dr. Gcvy and Mr. Snegsorn to the Directors of 
the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company, on the Appli- 
cation of Liquid Manure in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester by the Liquid Manure Irrigation Company. With 
Supplementary Reports by Dr. Mitter, Mr. Pump Hot- 
LAND, of Manchester, &c. Reprinted, with additions, from 
No. I. of the “ Journal of Public Health.” Price 2d. 

. The Application of the Refuse of Towns to the Purposes 
of Agriculture. Being an Account of an Experiment on 
the small scale with the Hose and Water-Cart, in applying 
the Drainage of a Large Establishment in the Country. 
By Dr. Guy. Price 2d. 

. The Hose compared with the Watering-Pot. Being a 
Report to the Directors of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure 
Company. By Dr. Guy. Price 2d. 

. Analysis of Evidence laid before the Health of Towns 
Commission and the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on Metropolitan Sewage Manure; together 
with Extracts from Works of Authority, showing the Value 
of the Refuse of Towns, and the Advantages in a Sanitary 
point of view of its Application in a Liquid Form to Agri- 
cultural Purposes. Edited by Dr.Gvy. Third Edition. 
Price ls. 

5. Abstract of the Report of Messrs. Bartey and GREIG on 
the Application of Sewer Water to the Gardens and Grounds 
in Fulham Fields, &c. &c. Price ld. 

. Liquid Manure; its Value and Uses, and its Distribution 
by Machinery. By Dr. Guy. (Jn preparation.) 

LONDON : JAMES RIDGWAY, PICCADILLY ; and 
NISSEN and PARKER, 43, MARK LANE. 
N.B.—Prospectuses of the Company, and the Half-Yearly 

Reports of the Directors, and every Information, may be 

obtained, and applications for Shares made, at the Offices of 

the Company, 7, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
ALEXANDER GREIG, Seeretary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


. - ‘ , + 
HE CATHOLIC, LAW, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated under the 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 110. Established 
1846. 
Chairman—The Right Reverend Wm. Morris, D.D. 
Vice-Chairman—MICHAEL FoRRISTALL, Esq. 
No. 8, New Coventry-street, Leicester-square, London. 
This Office assures not only Healthy but Unhealthy lives, 
throughout the United Kingdom and the Continent. : 
Lives declined by other Offices are accepted at equitable 
rates. ; 
Every description of Life Assurance business effected with 
greater facility and on more moderate terms than at most 
other Offices. ; ; 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information to 
be obtained on application to the Managing Actuary or the 
Secretary, at the Chief Office, London, or to any of the Com- 
pany’s Agents. 





WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, 
Managing Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

First-rate Agents requireé throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, 

Mr. ARCHER may be consulted on all matters relative to 
LIFE ASSURANCE, the HOLY GUILDS, and MONETARY 
QUESTIONS generally, connected with the Catholic body, 
between the hours of Ten and Twelve o’clock, every morning 
except Saturday. 
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DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, 


GOVERNOR OF 


THE KAFIR 


THE 


PORTRAITS OF THE HOTTENTOT, FINCO, CRIQUA, AND MALAY RACES; 


COLONY, 


10r of ** The New Zealanders Tllust 





» borders re) the 





linclude several plates of the Natural History and Entomology of Natal; 
ea h Part to contain Six Plates, beautifully eng 
1al Drawings, with Desc riptive Letter-press by the Author. 


shed immediately 


TRAP TO CATCH A SUN 


Jollif 


rom Old DAV 1p COMBE 
- learn how 


ind the sparkling fairy ; 


ler to the Queen, 


SIR H. SMITH, G.C.B., 


HOPE, 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY § 


THE COLONY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD 


NATAL 


ILLUSTRATED 


COMPRISING 


POR 


AMAZULU, 


ALSO, 


TOGETHER WITH 


SKETCHES OF THE LANDSCAPE SCENERY OF THE 
THE ZULU COUNTRY, AND 
By GEORGE FRENCH ANGAS, 


NATAL, 


rated,” “South ‘A Ramble tn 


Malta and Sicilly, 


Australia Illustrated,” “Savage Life and Scenes,” 
” ete. 


illustration of the various races inhabiting the South-eastern 
lly to delineating the Kafir tribes occupying the country from the boundary of the Cape 
southern tropic. The Drawings have all been made on the spot from life, 
igh South Africa, and are intended to convey an exact idea of the physical appearance, 
the remarkable and important races inhabiting that portion of the African 
and will be issued in 
rraved and coloured, so as to form Fac-similes of the 
To be completed in Five Parts. 


> hee n devoted to the 





s of life, of 


Price, 


HOGARTH, 


to Subscribers, £1 lls. 6d., each Part. 


5, HaAyMARKET, LONDON. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Lae to commencing Busi- 


ll the necessary arrangements art to be made 
blishment, upon a safe foundation, of 


Price 1s. of 


YBEAM. 


ness, a 


for the esta 
THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Which embraces new 
branches of Assurance, 


,” and Sequel to Ditto. 
r little 


gh and 


Tale universal 
low, may derive a 

eve ry 

to catch a sunbeam.” 


is of 


and very extensive and profitable 
namely 





NDON INDISPUTABLE 
Pp OLICY COMPANY. 

;, ENDOWMENTS, AND 

REVERSIONS, 
, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Campbell Renton, 
Richards Malins, Esq., Q.C. 
DIRECTORS. 

John Hamilton, 
James Fuller 
John Matth 
C. O. Parnell 








UDITORS. 








| Messrs. 
NHIS Company is prohibited by their 
l , Constitution, from disputing a 
icitors have written as to this feature of the Company, 


adopted by your Office 
ich a party can, with safety 








y ogress of the Company may 
imes be seen at the Office, 


ALEX, ROBERTSON, Manager. 





60, Pall Mall. THE ASSURANCE OF LEASEHOLDS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF COPYHOLDS, 
LIFE THE ASSURANCE OF LIFEHOLDS, - 


THE ASSURANCE OF PROPERTY BOUGHT UNDER 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, 


THE ASSURANCE OF REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, 


THE ASSURANCE OF ANNUITIES UPON REVER- 
SIONS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF TITLES, 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. ead : A gn eae ee re P 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. THE ASSURANCE OF WIDOWS, FAMILIES, AND 
| William Wilberforce, Esq. CREDITORS, 


THE MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS, 
Esq. 
Madox, Esq 


In short, the Assurance of Property against every kind of 
contingency, and all uncertain or limited interests what- 
soever, so as to make it, for all purposes of sale or mortgage, 
equal in value to, and equally marketable with, Freeholds. 
All the other branches of the business, except the Assurance 
of Titles, will be commenced as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made, but it is determined to defer the Assu- 
rance of Titles for the mature formation of a plan, which is 





1 Field, Esq. 





Lal 


1. Ghrimes Kell, Esq. | not to be adopted but at a special meeting of the members of 
> Soc rs 1e r the rpose. 
Ssvieen: the Society summoned for that purpose 
Spooner, Attwoods, Constitution of the Society. 
and Co, A 7: 


The Society will consist of persons holding shares of the 
nominal amount of 25/. each. sut arrangements having 
been made for the avoidance of expense, until the business 
justifies it, a very small paid capital will be sufficient for all 
its purposes, 


Poli cy upon 








"T the only one The deposit on each share will be 2s. 6d. 
shall not fal 
may have any | The call is not to exceed 1/7. per share in the whole, and no 
Office seems to me to | More than 10s. per share is to be called for at one time, and 
1.”°—** As by your plan we art |} not-less than six months to elapse between each call, 
in negociating P. jes for ir, t . > . _— 
in negociating Policies for To increase the value of the shares, they will not be limited 
send you all our business. to the Profession 


but they will be issued to any respectable 
ersons 

The Shareholders will receive 5 per cent. interest upon 
the amount paid up, from the day of payment. 


AMAPONDA, AND AMAKOSA TRIBES; 








In addition to this, they will be entitled ‘to one-half of the 
profits of the Society, to be given in the form of bonus upon 
their shares, and bearing the same interest. 


Advantages to the Insured. 

The purpose of the Society is to assure against every kind 
of gg eae to which Property is subject. 

When a premium is paid for the purchase of a Lease- 
hold, the Society will assure the return of the premium at 
the expiration of the lease. Thus, a Leasehold with an 
assurance policy will, for sale or mortgage, be as marketable 
as Freehold. 

2. It will do the like with Copyhold interests. 

3. It will assure the value of Property held on Lives. 

4. It will enable Debtors, by an assurance on easy terms 
to give security to their Creditors, 

5. It will enable the Purchaser of Property through a 
Building Society to secure the continuance of his subscrip- 
tions, or the redemption of the Property, in case of death, 

6. It will enable the owners of Reversionary Interests to 
convert them into a means of present support, without sell- 
ing them at a ruinous sacrifice. 

7. It will assure Titles, not positively bad, but only un- 
marketable through some defect in proof, and such like. 

8. It will undertake the management of Trusts at a small 
charge for commission, as do the Official Assignees of Bank- 
rupts’ Estates, thus affording secure and responsible manage- 
ment of Property devised by will, or settled, so as to relieve 
persons from the difficulty, so often experienced at present, 
of finding safe Executors and Trustees. 


All Assurances may be on the participating, or the non- 
participating scale. 

Assurers, whether of Property or of Life, upon the parti- 
cipating scale, will be entitled to eighty per cent. of the whole 
profits, after deducting interest of capital and expenses of 
management. 


All Policies will be Zndisputable, except in case of positive 
fraud, and claims will be paid within three months, 


Agents and their Payment. 
As the success of this Society may be mainly promoted by 
the zeal and personal exertions of its Agents, it will appoint 
none who have not a direct interest in its welfare, and it 
will give to them such advantages as will make it worth 
their while to devote time and exertion to the advancement 
of its interests. 


Agents will, therefore, be entitled, besides the regular 
commission of jive per cent., to share the profits of the 
Society equally with the Shareholders,—that is to say, the 
profits will be thus divided, eighty per cent. to the assured, 
ten per cent. to the shareholders, ten per cent to the agents, 
apportioned according tojthe premiums paid by them during 
the period over which such division of profits extends. 


Qualification of Agents. 


Such being the great pecuniary advantages that will 
accrue to the Agents, none will be received but such as qua- 
lify themselves by holding ten shares at the least, and 
insuring either their lives or property in the sum of 3002. at 
the least. 

Solicitors would be preferred as Agents, but other influen- 
tial and active persons will be received. In all populous 
places several agents will be desirable, in proportion to the 
size of the town, 


Management of the Society. 


The Society was planned, proposed, and formed by the 
Law Times, and until the arrangements for the commence- 
ment of its business are completed, all applications for 
shares, or agencies, and other communications, must ‘be 
addressed to The Promoters, at the Law Times Office. But it 
should be stated that the design is to conduct it upon a much 
more economical scale than is customary with modern Assu- 
rance Offices, and to secure better management by concen- 
trating responsibility. Instead of a numerous board, meeting 
occasionally, there will be a small board, meeting every 
alternate day, at the least, their proceedings being checked 
by paid auditors, appointed by the Assured andthe Share- 
holders, who shall investigate the accounts quarterly, and 
report the same to the Shareholders. ‘Thus it will combine 
the unity of action and promptitude of a private business, 
with more than the existing securities afforded by other 
similar establishments. 


Lastly, it is arranged that, until the business justifies it, 
neither Dit ectors, Solicitors, or Auditors, shall receive any- 
thing for their services, but that their payment shall be 


contingent on the ultimate success of the Society. 


Future advertisements will announce the further arrange- 
ments, with the place and period of commencing business. 
The present object is to procure such a body of Agents in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, that the nucleus of a great 
business may be secured before the work begins, and as 
many Shareholders, from all classes of the community, as 
may interest as many persons as possible in the promotion 
of its success, 


NOTICE. 
Applications for SHares, and for AGENCIEs on the above 


terms, to be addressed, until further notice, to “ The Editor 
of the Law Times, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand.” 


N.B.—The first duty of every Agent, on being notified of 
his appointment, will be to procure shares to be taken. 
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the Finst QUARTERLY Pant of Tux Cartic for 1849—dated | this defect in biographical literature, and hence 


April 1)—price 3s. sewn, in a wrapper. In this form it is 
peculiarly convenient for Book-Clubs, and Libraries, and 
distant readers. 

Tue Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 38. 
Sor a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 
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BIOCRAPHY. 

The Life and Times of Alfred the Great. By 
the Rev. J. A. Gurgs, D.C.L., Author of 
“History of the Ancient Britons,” &c. 
London: Bell. 


A Great deal has been done of late years 
towards the investigation of the Anglo-Saxon 
times and the researches of our enthusiastic 
antiquaries have resulted in a sort of revi- 
vification, as it were, of our ancestors, so that 
instead of being despatched, as once they were, 
in about twenty pages of English History, no 
future historian will venture to devote less 
than a volume to the era in which they existed, 
a distinct race, the rulers and possessors of the 
land. 

Among the most laborious students of the 
Anglo-Saxon times is Dr. Girzs, andit occurred 
to him that we do not possess in our litera- 
ture a biography of the greatest man who 
flourished in those times. The accounts of 
him which our historians have presented to us 
are meagre, although the materials for a very 
minute memoir are in existence. Dr, Gries 
determined to make an endeavour to supply 


} 





the goodly volume before us. 

Dr. Grixs opens with an introduction which 
relates briefly the history of the Anglo-Saxons 
in England previously to the period at which 
his narrative properly begins. He then pro- 
ceeds to describe the parentage and early life 
of Alfred, his journeys to Rome, the neglect 
of his education until his mind was stimulated 
to self-exertion by the perusal of a book of 
poems which fell in his way when he was 
about twelve years old, and which incident 
is thus related: 

He was loved by his father and mother, and even 
by the people generally, above all his brothers, and was 
educated altogether at the court of the king. As he 
advanced through the years of infancy and youth his 
form appeared more comely than that of his brothers ; 
in look, in speech, and in manners he was more grace- 
ful than they. His noble nature implanted in him from 
his cradle a love of wisdom above all things, but—with 
shame be it spoken—by the unworthy neglect of his 
parents and nurses, he remained illiterate even till he was 
twelve years old or more ; but he listened with serious 
attention to the Saxon poems which he often heard 
recited, and easily retained them in his docile memory. 
He was a zealous follower of the chase in all its branches, 
and hunted with great assiduity and success ; for skill 
and good fortune in this art, as in all others, are among 
the gifts of God, as we have often also witnessed. 
Now ona certain day, his mother was showing him and 
his brothers a Saxon book of poetry which she held in 
her hand, and said, “ Whichever of you shall t 
soonest learn this volume shall have it for his own.” 
Stimulated by these words, or rather by the Divine 
inspiration, and allured by the beautifully illuminated 
letter at the beginning of the volume, Alfred spoke 
before all his brothers, who, though his seniors in age, 
were not so in grace, and answered, “ Will you really 
give that book to one of us ; that is to say, to him who 
can first understand and repeat it to you ?” At this 
the mother smiled with satisfaction, and confirmed what 
she had before said : upon which the boy took the book 
out of her hand, and went to his master and read it to 
him, and in due time brought it to his mother and 
recited it. 

Then came the invasion of the Danes; his 
marriage with Elswitha; his accession to the 
throne on the death of his brother in 871; his 
warfare with the invaders, continued with 
varying fortunes for many years; his defeat 
and flight to the wilds and swamps of Somerset, 
with the famous adventure of the cakes; his 
return, his victories, and the peace that fol- 





lowed, and which extended over a period of 


fifteen years. 

And to the labour of those years he owes his 
fame with a grateful posterity. He dedicated 
himself to self-instruction and to the improve- 
ment of the condition of his people. Asser 
tells the following story of his zeal for know- 
ledge : 

On a certain day we were both of us sitting in the 
king’s chamber, talking on all kinds of subjects, as 
usual, and it happened that I read to him a quotation 
out of a certain book. He listened to it with the utmost 
attention, and addressed me with a thoughtful mind, 
showing me at the same moment a book which he 
carried in his bosom wherein the daily courses, and 
psalms, and prayers, which he had read in his youth, 
were written, and he commanded me to write the same 
quotation in that book. Hearing this, and perceiving 
his ingenuous benevolence and devout desire of studying 
the words of Divine Wisdom, I gave, though in secret, 
boundless thanks to Almighty God, who had implanted 
such a love of wisdom in the king’s heart. But I 
could not find any empty space in that book wherein to 
write the quotation, for it was already full of various 
matters; wherefore I made a little delay, principally 
that I might stir up the mind of the king to a higher 
acquaintance with the Divine testimonies. Upon his 
urging me to make haste and write it quickly, I said to 
him, “ Are you willing that I should write that quo- 
tation upon some leaf apart ? For it is not certain 





whether we shall not find one or more other such 
extracts which will please you, and if that should 
so happen, we shall be glad that we have kept them 
apart.”—“ Your plan is good,” said he; and I gladly 
made haste to get ready a sheet, in the beginning of 
which I wrote what he bade me; and on that same d ay 
I wrote therein, as I had anticipated, no less than three 
other quotations which pleased him; and from that 
time we daily talked together and found out other quota- 
tions which equally pleased him, so that the sheet 
became full, and deservedly so; according as it is 


written: “ The just man builds upon a moderate founda- 
tion, and gradually passes to greater things.” Thus, 


like a productive bee, he flew here and there, asking 
questions as he went, until he had eagerly and unceas- 
ingly collected many various flowers of the Divine 
Scriptures, with which he thickly stored the cells of his 
mind. Now, when that first quotation was copied he 
was eager at once to read and to interpret in Saxon, and 
then to teach others. 

He invited learned men to his court, listened 
with respect to their teachings; revived reli- 
gion; built monasteries at Athelney and 
Shaftesbury ; erected a new minster at Win- 
chester; opened schools to which he required 
the nobles to send their children; encouraged 
art and science; was himself an inventor of 
many useful contrivances; became an author 
and translator in his own person ; maintained 
an extensive correspondence; compiled a code 
of laws; caused justice to be strictly adminis- 
tered and the laws to be respected; regulated 
the local government of his dominions, in all 
of which we may recognize the germs of the 
institutions under which we still flourish and 
live so happily and securely: and set an 
example to his subjects, by observance in his 
own person of all that he exacted from them. 

We need not further pursue this history, the 
outlines of which must be familiar to all our 
readers, but they will find in this volume a 
multitude of minute details that will be new to 
them and interesting as novel. Our historical 
and national literature is indebted to Dr. G1LEs 
for this substantial addition to its treasures. 
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History of the Puritans in England, and the 
Pilgrim Fathers. By the Rev. W. H. 
Srowett, Professor of Theology, Rother- 
ham College, and D. Wuson, F. S. A. 
London: Nelson. 1849. 

STERN impartiality is the most striking fea- 

ture of this volume. In treating of the 

Puritans and their times, it is usual for 

authors to become partizans, and to load them 

with excessive obloquy, or lavish upon them 
indeterminate praise as if they were either 
demons or demigods. 

Mr. Stowe views them as men, having 
the mingled qualities of humanity—good and 
ill together. “They were not heroes,” he 
says, “but they were plain, good, religious 
men; though not without their mistakes and 
their faults.” 

In this even temper he has approached 
the task of recording their history, and he 
preserves that commendable frame of mind 
throughout. As for the history itself, while 
it professes not to be very profound or elabo- 
rate, being for popular reading, it is eloquent, 
graphic, and attractive. The narrative is emi- 
nently picturesque, and the style wins the 
reader onwards by the charm of a rythmical 
flow, while the biographical and anecdotical 
spirit, which pervades the whole, forbids wea- 
riness, and keeps the attention constantly upon 
the stretch. On all occasions he is careful to 
cite his authorities, but for these he has not 
made any original researches among new 
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materials, but has contented himself with col- 
lecting and recombining, and reforming those 
which already exist in the pages of his pre- 
decessors. 

The history of the Pilgrim Fathers will 
probably possess more novelty for our readers, 
for, save in Bancroft's History of the United 
States, which few in England have read, we 
know of no narrative of the adventures of the 
founders of the new world. This one, which is 
sufficiently copious without being dull, will 
supply the vacancy in our literature, and it 
has a national as well as a sectarian interest. 

W e have not space for extracts from this 
very interesting volume, but it is so compact 
and so cheap, that all whom the subject attracts 
should purchase it for themselves. 





PHILOSOPHY. 

Letters on the Truths contained in Popular 
Superstitions. By Hersert Mayo, M.D. 
Blackwood. 

[SECOND NOTICE. } 

Dr. Mayo’s Sixth Letter is devoted to Som- 
nambulism, the phenomena of which have not 
received the attention due to their importance, 
as throwing some light upon the mysterious 
association of soul and body, and as proving 
that the mind possesses, in certain abnormal 
conditions of the body, the means of perceiving 
external objects by some other medium than 
the senses through which alone it can perceive 
in the ordinary state of the physical and mental 
faculties. 

The state of trance described in the previous 
letter is evidently the condition of the som- 
nambulist, Thus does Dr. Mayo describe 

THE SOMNAMBULIST STATE. 

Somnambulism, as the term is used in England, exactly 
voinprehends all the phenomena of half-waking trance. 
The seizure mostly comes on during common sleep. 
But it may supervene in the day-time; in which case 
the patient first falls into the lightest form of trance- 
slecp. After a little, still lost to things around him, he 
manifests three impulses; one, to speak, but coherently 
and te & purpose; a second, to dress, rise, and leave his 
oom with an evident intention of going somewhither; a 


third, to practise some habitual mechanical employment. 
In each case he appears to be pursuing the thread of a 
dream. If he speaks, it is a connected discourse to 
some end. If he goes out to walk, it is to a spot he 


contemplates visiting; his general turn is to climb 
ascents, hills, or the roofs of houses; in the latter case 
he sometimes examines if the tiles are secure before he 
steps on them. If he pursues a customary occupation, 
whether it be cleaning harness or writing music, he 
finishes his work before he leaves it. He is acting a 
, Which is connected and sustained. The atten 

t is keenly awake in this dream, and favours its 
omplishment to the utmost. In the meantime the 
somnan bulist appears to be insensible to ordinary im- 
pressions, and to take no cognizance of what is going 
around him; a light may be held so close to his 





eyes as to singe his eyebrows without his noticing it; 
ie seems neither to hear nor to taste; the eyelids are 

erally closed; otherwise the eyes are fixed and 
vacant. Nevertheless he possesses some means of 


recognizing the objects, which are implicated in his 
dream ; he perceives their place, and walks among them 
with perfect precision. 

Of this strange state of existence Dr. Mayo 
has collected many curious instances. Here 
is one. It was communicated by M. Prearri 
to the Journal Encyclopedique. The subject 
was a servant in the household of the Marquis 
SALE, 

THE CASE OF NEGRETTI. 

la the evening Negretti would seat himself in a chair 
in the ‘ante-room, when he commonly fell asleep, and 
would sleep quietly for a quarter of an hour. He then 





righted himself in his chair so as to sit up. Then he 
sat sometime without motion looking as if he saw some- 


thing. Then he rose and walked about the room. On 
one occasion he drew out his snuff-box and would have 
taken a pinch but there was little in it; whereupon he 
walked up to an empty chair, and addressing by name 
a cavalier, whom he supposed to be sitting in it, asked 
him for a pinch. One of those, who were watching the 
scene, here held towards him an open box, from which 
he took snuff. Afterwards he fell into the posture of a 
person who listens; he seemed to think that he heard 
an order, and thereupon hastened with a wax-candle in 
his hand to a spot where a light usually stood. As 
soon as he imagined that he had lit the candle, he 
walked with it in the proper manner, through the salle, 
down the steps turning and waiting from time to time, 
as if he were lighting some one down. Arrived at the 
door he placed himself sideways, in order to let the 
imaginary persons pass, and he bowed as he let them 
out. e then extinguished the light, returned up the 
stairs, and sat himself down again in his place, to play 
the same farce once or twice over again the same even- 
ing. When in this condition he would lay the table- 
cloth, place the chairs, which he sometimes brought 
from a distant room, opening and shutting the doors as 
he went with exactness; would take decanters from the 
buffet, fill them with water at the spring, pnt them 
down on a waiter and so on, All the objects that were 
concerned in these operations he distinguished when 
they were before him with the same precision and cer- 
tainty as if he had been in the full use of his senses. 
Otherwise he seemed to observe nothing; so on one oc- 
casion in passing a table, he threw down a waiter with 
two decanters upon it, which fell and broke without 
attracting his attention. The dominant idea had entire 
possession of him. He would prepare a salad with 
correctness, and sit down and eat it. If they changed 
it, the trick escaped his notice. In this manner he 
would go on eating cabbage or even pieces of cake 
without observing the difference. The taste he enjoyed 
was imaginary, the sense was shut. On another occa- 
sion when he asked for wine, they gave him water which 
he drank for wie, and remarked that his stomach felt 
the better for it. On a fellow-servant touching his legs 
with a stick, the idea arose in his mind, that it was a 
dog; and he scolded to drive it away. But the servant 
continuing his game, Negretti took a whip to beat the 
dog. The servant drew back, when Negretti began 
whistling and coaxing to get the dog near him; so they 
threw a muff against his legs, which he belaboured 
soundly. 

M. Pigatti watched these proceedings with great 
attention, and convinced himself by many experiments 
that Negretti did not use his ordinary senses. He did 
not hear the loudest sound when it lay out of the circle 
of his dream ideas. If a light was held close to his 
eyes near enough to singe his eyebrows, he did not 
appear to be aware of it. He seemed to feel nothing 
when they inserted a feather into his nostrils. 























Mesmerism, which is only somnambulism 
artificially produced, exhibits precisely the 
same phenomena. 

The Seventh Letter treats of Catalepsy, 
“under which head,” says Dr. Mayo, “are 
contained the most marvellous phenomena 
which ever came as a group of facts in natural 
philosophy before the world. And they ave 
reaching that stage towards general reception, 
when their effect is most general and striking. 
Five-and-twenty years ago, no one in England 
dreamed of believing them, although the same 
positive evidence of their genuineness then 
existed as now. Five and twenty years hence 
the same facts will be matters of familiar 
knowledge.” This is the description of 

A CATALEPTIC. 

A single fit of the disorder presents the following 
features. The young person (for the patient is most 
frequently a girl) seems to lose herself for a moment or 
longer, then she recovers, and seems to be herself again. 
The intervening short period, longer at first, and by use 
rendered briefer and briefer, is a period of common ini- 
tiatory trance. When, having lost, the patient thus 
finds herself again, there is nothing in her behaviour, 
which would lead a stranger to suppose her other than 





naturally awake. But her friends observe that she now 
does everything with more spirit and better than before, 
sings better, plays better, has more readiness, moves 
even more gracefully, than in her usual state. She 
manifests an innocent boldness and disregard of little 
conventionalisms, which impart a peculiar charm to her 
behaviour. Her mode of speaking is perhaps something 
altered; a supernumerary consonant making its undue 
appearance, but upon a regular law, in certain syllables, 
But the most striking thing is that she has totally for- 
gotten all that has passed during the morning. Inquire 
what her last recollections are, they leave off with the 
termination of her last fit of this kind; the intervening 
period is for the present lost to her.—She was in her 
natural state of waking, when I introduced her to your 
notice; she lost herself for a few seconds; found herself 
again, but found herself not in her natural train of 
recollections, but in those of the last fit. 

These fits occur sometimes at irregular intervals, 
sometimes periodically and daily. In her ordinary 
waking state, she has her chain of waking recollec- 
tions. In her trance-waking state, she has her chain 
of trance-waking recollections. The two are kept 
strictly apart. Hence the ill-chosen term, double-con- 
sciousness. So at the occurrence of her first fit her 
mental existence may be said to have bifurcated into 
two separate routes, in either of which her being is 
alternately passed. It is curious to study at the com- 
mencement of such a case with how much knowledge 
derived from her past life the patient embarks on her 
trance-existence. The number of previously realized 
ideas retained by different patients at the first fit is 
very various. It has happened that the memory of 
facts and persons has been so defective, that the patient 
has had to learn even to know and to love her parents. 
To most of her acquaintances she is observed to give 
new names, which she uses to them in the trance-state 
alone. But her habits remain; her usual propriety of 
conduct; the mind is singularly pure in trance. And 
she very quickly picks up former ideas, and restores 
former intimacies, but on a supposed new footing. 


The following curious case was authenticated 
to Dr. Mayo by Mr. Butteet. 


When entranced the patient's expression of coun- 
tenance was slightly altered, and there was some 
peculiarity in her mode of speaking. To each of her 
friends she had given a new name, which she used 
only when in the state of trance. She could read with 
her skin. If she pressed the palm of her hand against 
the whole surface of a printed page deliberately, as it 
were to take off an impression, she became acquainted 
verbally with its contents, even to the extent of criti- 
cising the type or the handwriting. One day after a 
remark made to put her off her guard, a line of a folded 
note was pressed against the back of her neck; she had 
read it. She called this sense feeling; contact was 
necessary for its manifestation. But she had a general 
perceptive power besides. She used to tell that persons 
whom she knew, were coming to the house, when they 
were yet at some distance. Persons sitting in the room 
with her playing chess, to whom her back was turned, 
if they made intentionally false moves, she would smile 
and ask them what they possibly could do that for. 


Another case which came under the obser- 
vation of Dr. Prost, a distinguished medical 
writer in France, was carefully watched and 
reported by him during a period of nine 
months. ‘These were the most remarkable 
features of the case: 

“Her intellectual faculties,” observed Dr. Prost, 
“acquired a great activity, and the richness of her 
fancy made itself remarked in the picturesque images 
which she threw into her descriptions. As she was 
telling her friends of an approaching attack of catalepsy, 
suddenly she exclaimed, ‘I no longer see or hear objects 
in the same manner, every thing is transparent round 
me and my observation extends to incalculable dis- 
tances.’ She designated without an error the people 
who were cn the public promenade, whether near the 
house, or still a quarter of an hour's walk distant. She 
read the thoughts of every one who came near her; 
she marked those who were false and vicious; and 
repelled the approach of stupid people, who bored hes 
with their questions and aggravated her malady. ‘Just 








as much as their pates excite my pity,’ said she, ‘ do 
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the heads of men of information and intelligence, all 
whose thoughts I look into, fill me with delight. 


And Dr. Dexrrt, inspecting physician of 
the waters at Baréges, communicates the fol- 
lowing case : 

Malle. V., aged thirteen, after sceing the curé ad- 
minister extreme unction fainted away. There followed 
extreme disgust towards food. During eighteen days 
she neither eat nor drank; there was no secretion; her 
breathing remained tranquil and regular; the patient 
preserved her embonpoint and complexion. During this 
complete suspension of the functious of digestion, the 
organs of sensation would be alternately paralysed. 
One day the patient became blind; on the next she 
could see but could not hear; another day she lost her 
speech. The mutations were noticed generally in the 
night upon her waking out of sleep. “ Nevertheless,” 
says M. Delpit, “ her intellect preserved all its vivacity 
and force; and during the palsy of the organs of sen- 
sation nature supplied the loss in another way; when 
with her eyes Mdlle. Caroline could not distinguish 
light, she yet read, and read distinctly, by earrying her 
fingers over the letters. I have made her thus read in 
the day-time, and in the profoundest darkness, either 
printed pages out of the first book that came to hand, 
or written passages that I had previously prepared.” 

The phenomena of somnambulism completely 
explain the oracles of antiquity. 

r. Mayo observes that the experience of 
cataleptics refutes the doctrines of BERKELEY 
as to the non-existence of matter, and those of 
Kant that our notions of time, space, &c., 
are arbitrary. For, apart from the senses, the 
cataleptic perceives time, forms and objects 
precisely as we do through the senses. There- 
fore, he says, “our notions of matter, force, 
and the like, and of the conditions of space and 
time, apart from which we can conceive nothing, 
are not figments to suit our human and tempo- 
rary being, but elements of eternal truth.” 

With this we close a curious and interesting 
volume which must make the most thoughtless 
think. 





TOPOCRAPHY. 

Westminster: Memorials of the City, St. Peter's 
College, the Parish Churches, Palaces, Streets 
and Worthies. By the Rev. Mackenziz 
E. C. Waxtcort, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Curate of St. Margaret’s West- 
minster. London: J. Masters. 1849. 

Tus very handsome volume is devoted to the 
history and description of the city of West- 
minster, which contains within its boundaries 
as many subjects of interest, as many memor- 
able buildings, as many remarkable objects, as 
many historical associations, as any city in the 
world. A nobler theme never offered itself 
to enthusiastic antiquary, and Mr. Waxcorr 
has done ample justice to it. But his principal 
difficulty lay rather in selection than in collec- 
tion, for his materials were so abundant that 
compression without sacrifice of substance was 
not the least of his labours. Mr. Wa.cort 
has, however, better succeeded in this than we 
could have anticipated, and he has produced a 
volume which will not only be read with 
pleasure, but which is really a valuable addi- 
tion to the abundant topographical literature 
of England: —an authority on all matters 
which it treats, and right welcome to every 
person who is in any way connected with the 
venerable city whose glories it records. 

Hlis plan is very succinct. Having pre- 
sented a brief but vivid sketch of the general 
history of Westminster, from the earliest time 
to the present, he proceeds to survey White- 
hall and its associations, proceeding thence 





in succession to the Privy Gardens, the Horse 
Guards, Dover House, the Government Offices, 
St. James’s Park, Downing Street and _ its 
neighbourhood, Queen Square, Cannon Row, 
the Woolstaple, the Sanctuary and its recol- 
lections, the Central Schools of the National 
Society, Westminster Hospital, and Dean’s 
Yard. An entire chapter is devoted to St. 
Margaret’s Church, its memories, clergy, 
monumental remains, and parochial records ; 
another to the college of St. Peter, its history 
and worthies, from which we turn to New 
Palace Yard, the Old Palace, Westminster 
Hall, its Royal Festivities, Courts of Law and 
State Trials; the Almonry, Gate-house and 
illustrious prisoners; Tothill and the neigh- 
bouring streets; the hospitals, schools and 
benefactions, York Street, St. James’s Street, 
Knightsbridge and Kensington Palace. The 
remaining topics of note are St. John’s Church, 
Bridewell, St Stephen’s Church, Millbank 
Penitentiary and Westminster Bridge. 

Where so much is condensed into so small a 
compass, the author’s style is necessarily sen- 
tentious. He cannot indulge in any flights of 
fancy, he may not even be eloquent. He can 
only state facts and names and dates with 
precision and in the fewest words. Hence 
an unavoidable dryness of manner, which, 
however, is rather a merit than otherwise in 
such a work, which is intended to be read 
for information and not scanned over for 
amusement, like a new novel. 

It is impossible by any description or ex- 
tract to convey a fair idea of the claims of this 
book upon public attention. It must be seen 
to be appreciated: we can only take a passage 
or two calculated to interest our readers, and 
they must be gleaned without regard to order 
of time or place. Among the reminiscences of 
memorable men is one of 

JOHN WILKES. 

At the"west end of Princes Court, close to the park, 
and on the north side, John Wilkes, the demagogue of 
civic notoriety, resided in 1788. It has been noticed 
that his name and the offices which he successively 
filled, being coupled with it, were composed of forty-five 
letters: John Wilkes, Esquire, Sheritf of London and 
Middlesex. John Wilkes, Esquire, Knight of the 
Shire, for Middlesex. John Wilkes, Esquire, Alderman 
for Farringdon Without. John Wilkes, Esquire, Cham- 
berlain of the City of London. The Right Honourable 
John Wilkes, Lord Mayor of London. 


There are some parochial curiosities belong- 
ing to St. Margaret’s, the most famous of 
which is the following 

HISTORY OF AN OVERSEER’S BOX. 

An unique heirloom of the parish is the overseer's 
box. A Mr. Monck purchased it at Horn fair, for the 
sum of fourpence,—a little tobacco-box, from which he 
often replenished his neighbour's pipe, like a calumet 
of peace, at the meetings of his predecessors and com- 
panions in the office of overseers of the poor. In 1720 
the Society of past Overseers ornamented the lid with a 
silver rim, commemorating the donor, who had given it 
in 1713. The next addition was a silver side-case and 
bottom in 1726. In 1740 an embossed border was 
placed upon the lid, and the bottom enriched with an 
emblem of charity. In 1746 Hogarth engraved inside 
the lid a bust of the Duke of Cumberland, with allego- 
rical figures, and scroll, commemorating the battle of 
Culloden. In 1765 an interwoven scroll was added to 
the lid, enclosing a plate with the arms of the city of 
Westminster, and inscribed, “ This box to be delivered 
to every succeeding set of overseers, on penalty of five 
guineas.” 

The original horn-box being thus ornamented, addi- 
tional cases were provided; and they now amount to 
four, each bearing proofs of the liberality of its several 
custodians, the senior overseer for the time being,—silver 





plates engraved with emblematical and historical sub- 








jects and busts. Among the first are a view of the 
fireworks in St. James’s Park, to celebrate the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1749; Admiral Keppel's action off 
Ushant, and his acquittal after a court-martial: the 
battle of the Nile: the repulse of Admiral Linois, 1804; 
the battle of Trafalgar, 1805; the action between the 
San Fiorenzo, and La Piedmontese, 1808: the battle of 
Waterloo, 1815; the bombardment of Alviers, 1816; 
view of the House of Lords at the trial of Queen 
Caroline; the coronation of George Fourth, and his 
visit to Scotland, 1822. There are of the second class 
—portraits of Wilkes, churchwarden in 1759; Nelson, 
Duncan, Howe, Vincent, Fox, Pitt, 1806: George 
Fourth, as Prince Regent, 1811; the Princess Charlotte 
1817; and Queen Charlotte, 1818. But the most in- 
teresting engravings are of local circumstances. The 
interior of Westminster Hall, with the volunteers of the 
city of Westminster, attending divine service at the 
drum-head on the fast day, 1803; the old Sessi 
House; a view of St. Margaret’s from the north-east, 
and the west front, and Tower, and the altar-piece. In 
1813 a large silver plate was added to the outer ease, 
with a portrait of his grace the Duke of Wellington, 
commemorating the centenary of the box. The top of 
the second case represents the governors of the poor in 
their board room, and an inscription—* The original 
box and cases to be given to every succeeding set of 
overseers, on penalty of fifty guineas, 1783.” On the 
outside of the first case is a spirited engraving of a 
cripple. i 

In 1785 Mr. William Gilbert exhibited the box to 
some friends at dinner. That very evening thieves 
broke in and carried off all the plate that had been in 
use; but the box had been removed beforehand to his 
bed-chamber. In 1793 Mr. Read, a past overseer, 
detained the box in revenge, because his accounts were 
not passed. An action was brought against the offender, 
which was long delayed, owing to two members of the 
society (Messrs. Handley and Byfield,) giving him a 
release, which he successively pleaded in bar to the 
action. This rendered it necessary to take proceedings 
in equity, and accordingly a bill was filed in the Court 
of Chancery against all three; and Mr. Read was com 
pelled to deposit the box with Mr. Leeds until the end 
of the suit. Three long years of litigation ensued. 
Eventually the chancellor directed the box to be res- 
tored to the Overseers’ Society, and Mr. Read paid in 
costs 3001. The extra costs amounted to 76/. 13s. 11d. 
owing to the illegal proceedings of Mr. Read, 911. 7s. 
were at once raised; and the surplus spent upon adding 
a third case, of an octagon shape. The top records the 
triumph: Justice trampling upon a prostrate man, from 
whose face a mask falls upon a writhing serpent. A 
second plate, on the outside of the fly-lid, represents 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Loughborough, prononneing 
his decree for the restoration of the ‘box, March 5, 
1793. 

On the fourth or outer case, is the anniversary meet- 
ing of the past Overseers’ Society, with the chnrch- 
warden giving the charge previous to delivering the box 
to the succeeding overseer, who is bound to pr xluce it 
at certain parochial entertainments, with three pipes of 
tobacco at the least, under the penalty of six bottles of 
claret, and to return the whole, with some addition, safe 
and sound, under a penalty of 200 guineas. A tobacco- 
stopper of mother-of-pearl, with a silver chain, is en- 
closed within the box, and completes this unique 
memorial of the kind feeling which perpetrates year- 
by-year the old ceremonies of this most united parish, 
and renders this traditionary piece of plate of great, 
price, far outweighing its own intrinsic value. 4 





It appears that the churchwardens’ accounts 
have been preserved for more than 400 years, 
and of course they present a valuable current 
history of manners, prices, &c., such as is 
nowhere beside to be found. We present.some 
of the more curious of these entries, with a few 
particulars of others, 

From 1460 to 1468 the entries are in Latin. 
They appear in English for the first time 
in the year 1478. In 1468 a carpenter was 
paid 6d. per day. In 1483 a mason received 
the same sum. In 1501 the parish clerk’s 
salary was 20d. a quarter. In 1515 they 
paid per day to carpenters 7d.; laborers 4d. 
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and “landlayers” 7d.; the same year 1s. 6d. | and whigs with tails.” He inquired what they were | described. The author has adopted the form of a j 
per foot was given for “ elmen board.” In] doing. Beingtold that they were lawyers,—“ Lawyers!” | personal narrative, and thus has given the most minute q 
1526, there is an entry of, paid for a quire of replied the despot, half questioning, “ why I have but | and careful accounts of the south coast, so that, by 7 A 
paper, 2d.; in 1531, paid for a load of lime two in all my dominions, and I believe I shall hang one following his track, keeping this volume in his hand, 5 

id z fi . load of, sand 4d.; for a gallon of them up the instant I get home again.” The Czar} the traveller is sure to omit nothing that is worth 
10 ~3 10r & 108 » ae inden 8 >. | would not have been so much offended, could he have | seeing, and he will obtain all the information relating 3 
of wine, 10d.; to the | sexton for & yrs anticipated his visit by some years; for in Michaelmas | to the history, &c. of the various objects of interest 4 V 
wages 4s. 4d. In 1555 there 18 & charge of term, the fifth year of Queen Mary’s reign, Stowe says | which the most intelligent guides could give him, with- fl 
7s. for three capons for “the bishop's dinner quite pathetically, “ men might have seen at the King’s | out being bored by the presence of those plagues. ; 
on the reconciliation of the church;” for} Bench barre not two men of law before the judges ;] The range of coast thus described extends from the : r 
halfa calf, 5s. 7d.; for four green geese, | there was but one, named Froster, who looked about | Thames to the Land’s End,—a delightful and inte- i - 


and had nothing to do, the judges looking about them. 
In the Common place, no more sergeants but one, which 
was Sergeant Toulouse, who looked about him. There 


2s. 4d.; for a dozen of rabbits, 2s. 8d.; for a 
sirloin of beef, 6s. 8d.; for two gallons of 
wine, 2s. 


resting tour, which might be accomplished in a fort- 
night, or without weariness expanded to four months. 
The work is rendered further valuable by no less than 


Bee 
° 
-_~. 








Compare with the price paid for the capons | Was elbow room enough, which made the lawyers com- | thirty-five engravings after drawings by TURNER, : W 
for the bishop's dinner, the following prices paid plain of their miseries in that Terme.” What halcyon | CoLtins, Prout, Owen, De Wir and others. It is g 
for sermons, “1662—8, Given to Mr. Apaws days of white gloves and maiden assize. the best contribution to home topography which has by 
a preacher, for three sermons, 10s.” To} We conclude with a recollection of been produced for many years. : : 
preacher for a sermon made the 5th of August ; BIRD-CAGE WALK. ance 1 
6s. 8d. ; fortwo sermons, August 24th, 10s.;| ‘The Bird-cage walk is so called from the bird-cages = : 
for twelve sermons, 16s. 8d.” A capon 3s., a} which were hung up in the trees, or (as some say) is a| Prognostications of the Weather. By C. J. Lowe, Ht 
sermon ls. 4d. corruption of boceage or avenue. Edward Storey was Esq. Longmans. u 

Books bear better prices. In 1652 there | keeper of the polary or aviary, so large that the birds | ALrHoven a sihall, yet a very valuable contribution to s¢ 
was paid “to Jonun Ruopzs, bookseller, for the | could fly about in it; from him and his house, Storey’s- meteorological science. Mr. Lowe has proceeded to u 
Book of Martyrs, 30s.” “For the Newmans | te derives its name, The carriage way of the Bird- investigate the weather by the only secure means— t 
Concordance, and for a Bible gilt and bound | °° walk, formerly rigidly closed to all but royalty observation. He has kept careful records of penis 
with Turkey, 34s.” At the same date there is itself, with the solitary exception of the Duke of St. | and, classify ing these, he is enabled in some measure a 
the curious entry, “for an ivory hammer to Albans, Hereditary Grand Falconer, was opened to the | to determine the worth of the various prognostications fc 

: : J? sali y public in 1828. which tradition or science have declared to help to an tl 
keep silence in the vestr y, os. In 1662 Pepy’s makes this entry in his diary. “To | anticipation of cloud or sunshine. One of these a 





or were lawyer's fees then what they are 
now. In 1655 we find this. “To Mr. Woot- 
RIDGE, Counsellor-at-law, for his advice at 
two several times, 20s.” In 1591 there was 
“paid to Mr. Doctor Luorp, for his fee in 
Trinity Term, 10s.” 

Lastly there is this strange item. “1689. 
To Chris. Betty, for producing a hedgehog 
caught in this parish according to the statute, 
4d.” It would be difficult to find a wild 
hedgehog in Westminster now. 

On the tomb of Epwarp Reyrnorps, Regis- 
trar of the Court of Requests, who died 
December 18, 1623, is the following ingenious 

EPITAPH. 
“Gloria, vita, decus, thesaurus, fama, voluptus 
Varia, brevis, fragilis, fluxus, temeraria, mollis, 
Fumus, bulla, iris, fax, ventus, dulce, yenenum, 
Vanescit, perit, arescit, liquefit, fugit, augit, 
Orbe nihil toto stabile est, citd corruet orbis, 
Et Vasti in nihilum vanescit fabrica mundi, 
Sola fides firmam parit #ternamque coronam 
Sola fides Christi miritis, sunt cetera nuge . 
Hac vixi, hac morior fide, mitei Christus in 
Vita et morte lucrum.” 

In 1603 a frightful plague devastated the 
parish. It is thus noticed in the records. 

Another plague occurred between August 1592, and 
May, 1594, 

In 1603, a frightful plague devastated the parish. 
The following entries refer to it in the records. In 
August, 182 persons had died; in September, 353; in 
October, 206. 

“To Robert Willis, for serving visited people with 
water, 4s. 

“ To the bearer, for burying of 36 corses, 18s. Octo- 
ber. Laid out for ye bearers, searchers, water-bearers, 
and grave-digger who attended on the visited people, 
for that they were alwayes endangered, to dwell in by 
themselves, and other necessaries, &c., 301. 183. 6d. 
For pitch and tarre for the visite houses, 12d. For 
papers with Lord have mercy upon us, 12d, For 
several watchmen for a week, each 4s. 

Robert Willis, in June and July, and August, mas- 
sacred the amazing number of 500 dogs! and in 1605, 
83 other canine victims. 2 


And there is this further melancholy memo- 
randum in the same year : 
_ “1603. Payed for the graves of 451 poore 
folks, 37s. 7d,” 

Here is 

A REMINISCENCE OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 

The Czar Peter the Great was taken into the Hall 

during Term time, and was much amused by seeing 


What he described as “ busy people in long black gowns 








Whitehall Gardens, where lords and ladies are now at 
bowles. I saw the strange and wonderful dexterity of 
the slides on the new canal in St. James’s Park, per- 
formed before their Majesties by divers gentlemen with 
scheets, after’ the manner of the Hollander.” Dean 
Swift, who used to walk here often in the company of 
Prior the poet and Rowe wrote of skating as a novelty 
to Stella, in 1711. “ Delicious walking weather,” says 
he, “and the Canal and Rosoman’s pond full of rabble 
sliding and with skaits, if you know what that is.” 
The park was also a favorite haunt of Goldsmith. 

Evelyn, in 1664, mentions that he went “to the 
Physique Garden, St. James's, there I first saw orange- 
trees, and other fine trees.” He gives also an amusing 
list of a menagerie, containing “an ornocratylus or 
pelican, a fowle betweene a storke and a swan; a 
melancholy water-fowl, brought from Astracan by the 
Russian Ambassador; a milk-white raven ; two Bale- 
arian cranes,—one of which having hadd one of his 
leggs broken, and cut off above the knee, had a wooden 
or boxen leg and thigh, with a joint so accurately made 
that the creature could walke and use it as well as if it 
had been natural: it was made by a soulder. The 
Parke was stored with numerous flocks of ordinary and 
extraordinary wild fowls, breeding about the decoy. 
There were also deere of several countries, white, spotted 
like leopards ; antelopes, an elk, red deere, roebucks, 
staggs, Guinea goatts, Arabian sheepe,” &c. We'are 
sure neither the “ Lions in the Tower,” nor Mr. Cross’s 
Exeter Change, nor the Zoological Society itself, could 
produce a rival to Evelyn’s Balearian crane. 

In 1664 the Lords Castlemane and Arran alone ran 
down and killed a buck before the king for a wager; 
and in 1657 there was a notable wrestling match, in 
which the stout men of the West evinced their superi- 
ority over their rugged rivals of the North, in the 
presence of his Majesty, for a prize of 1,0007 “ Avise 
Evans,” says Aubrey, “had a fungous nose, and said it 
was revealed to him that the King’s hand would cure 
him; and at the first coming of King Charles II. into 
St. James’s Park, he kissed the King’s hand and rubbed 
his nose with it, which disturbed the King, and cured 
him.” 


These will suffice to show how much of 
curiosity and interest is stored in this volume. 








A Handbook of Travel round the Southern Coast of 
England. A Picturesque, Antiquarian and Topo- 
graphical description of the Scenery, Towns, and 
Ancient Remains on that pagt of the Coast. Lon- 
don: Nattali. 1849. 

A WELCOME volume to those whom the warlike state 

of the continent will compel to make their summer 

tours at home instead of abroad, and equally accept- 
able to the inhabitants of, and yisitors to, the places 





tables is of such general interest, and will dispel so 
many delusions, that we lay it before our readers, re- 
commending them to peruse the entire tract. 


No.of Followed in 
Obser- 24h. by 

vations. Fine. Rain. 

Solar halos oe ee oe +. 204 133 71 
Lunar halos ee ee oe 102 51 51 
Mock suns oe 0° oe o 35 19 16 
Mock moons ee ee ‘eo 9 7 2 
White stratus in the valley .. 229 201 28 
Distance clear es “ es 102 61 41 
Distant sounds heardasifnearathand 45 25 20 
Aurora borealis .. es oa 76 49 27 
Lunar burr ia - ae « «664 47 17 
Coloured clouds at sunset oe 35 26 9 
Black stratus .. oe ee és 6 3 3 
Burr round venus oe a 6 4 2 
Whirlwind ee ee ee ee 4 a 0 
Dew profuse ee we oe 241 198 43 
Dew from Ist Aprilto 30th September 185 161 24 
Dew from Ist October to 30th March 56 37 19 
White frost a te + o «8 59 14 
Falling stars abundant .. 85 65 20 
Stars bright .. ee o6 oe ~ 83 64 19 
Starsdim .. » oe 54 32 22 
Sun pale and sparkling oe « 61 27 24 
Smoke rising perpendicularly .. 6 5 1 
Moon shining dimly .. ee eo». 48 12 6 
Sun red and shorn of rays ee 34 31 3 
Stars scintillated oe oe o 14 12 2 
Moon rose of a red colour ee 8 7 1 
Sun shone through thin cirrostrati.. 13 6 7 
Bats flying about in the evening .. 61 45 16 
Many toads in the evening .. “- = 12 5 
Many snails about < ee 29 15 4 
Fish rise much in the lake .. o "9 6 
Bees busy .. - o ee 29 19 10 
Many locusts... oe ee oe 8 4 4 
Cattle restless és ee 24 12 12 
Landrails clamorous .. a . 13 1 
Flies troublesome .. 22 12 10 
Gnats troublesome ee 28 15 13 
Many insects ee - ee 24 13 11 
Cows congregate and areclamorous . 34 18 16 
Spider webs thickly wovenjon thegrass 13 9 4 
Spiders hanging on their webs " 8 5 3 

evening .. aa = ée 

Ducks and geese clamorous .. . e 7 8 
Cabbages and turnips lowering .. 25 5 20 


In the above table it will be seen that fine weather 
predominates even in the prognostications for rain, 
That there are a greater number of fine days than 
there would be if we were to register the day rainy, 
if followed by a slight shower, is owing, in a slight 
degree, to the day being called fine, unless sufficient 
rain has fallen to allow of its being measured in the 
rain gauge. 








A Dictionary of Scientific Terms. By Ricuarp D. 
Hostyn, A.M., Oxon. London: Whittaker. 

THE title of this volume describes its contents. By 
double columns of small type it contrives to pack into a 
conveniently small space for reference by the student 
and general reader, all the terms used in science, 
defining them briefly but perspicuously, for which pur- 
pose it is, in fact, a pocket cyclopsdia. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Journal of Summer Time in the Country. 
By the Rev. R. A. Witimorr. London: 
Parker. 1849. 

Wetcome, as the green leaves and bright 

flowers and blue skies and mild breezes, after 

a protracted winter and an ungenial spring, is 

this volume, which has come to us with the 

season it describes so beautifully,—to be a 

companion in those hours, stolen from toil in 

towns, which we love to lounge away, lying 
upon the gay grass, under the shade of the 
greenest beach tree, or lolling against a gate 
by a flowery hedgerow, where a meadow golden 


with buttercups sends up the sweetest of 


breaths from the clover that is blooming mo- 
destly among the ripe grass-stalks, hidden 
almost by its more flaunting sister. This is 
the time—sweet summer time—for the ob- 
server of nature to be abroad and awake; to 
use his eyes and take note of what he beholds, 
and to record, for the advancement of human 
knowledge the abundant phenomena of the 
animal and vegetable worlds, so pregnant with 
food for the curiosity which is implanted in us 
that we may investigate the works of the great 
and good God, and so through them learn 
Hi. 

This is the design of Mr, Witimort’s season- 
able volume, and it has been executed with 
exceeding taste—exhibiting everywhere the 
presence of a mind full of piety, glowing with 
poetry, sympathizing with all natural objects, 
enthusiastically loving the country and all that 
appertains to it, and mingling admirably the 
Christian and the philosopher. 

But it will be most satisfactorily introduced 
by gleanings from some of the many topics 
touched upon in its pages, and we shall be as 
miscellaneous in our choice of extracts as the 
subject requires. 

THE GLOWWORM. 

July 23.—I think I never saw so many glowworms 
together as on this balmy evening; and their sparkle is 
unusually vivid, occasioned, I suppose, by the delicious 
weather, for the glowworm grows brighter or dimmer as 
the air is warmer or colder. All the bank is. on fire 
with these diamonds of the night, as Darwin calls them. 
If Titania had overturned a casket of jewels in a 
quarrel with Oberon, the grass would not have looked 
gayer. Thomson describes the appearance with his 
usual liveliness : 

Among the crooked lanes, on ev’ry hedge, 
The glowworm lights his gem, and through the dark 
A moving radiance twinkles. 

Perhaps he is slightly astray in his zoology, for al- 
though the male has two spots of faint lustre the female 
is the real star of the wood-path. A double portion of 
light is her compensation for the loss of wings. Her 
lamp is to bring to her the friend she is unable to visit. 
She may be seen in a summer evening 


climbing up a 
blade of grass to make herself mor conspicuous. Good 
Mr. White, of Selborne, compared her to the classic lady 
who lighted the tower across the Hellespont, and of 
whom sueh pretty stories are related. 


What a fine Christian truth pervades these 

remarks on 
COMPENSATIONS. 

May 25th.—I have been impressed by a remark of 
Professor Wilson, in “ Mill’s History of India,” that 
people who declaim against the tyranny of caste, should 
recollect its compensations. The caution need not be 
limited to the Hindus. Whatever be the varieties of 
human states and fortunes, some delicate turn of the 
balance makes them equal. The scale is in the hand 
of God. The thrush sings in the cottager's garden, and 
the skeleton hangs behind the gold tapestry. Even the 
mute creation clears up dark passages in the economy 
of the intellectual. For one gift bestowed, another is 


taken away. The bird of paradise has coarse legs, The 





eye of the bat is too weak for the gloom it inhabits ; 
therefore the sense of touch is quickened; it sees with 
its feet, and easily and safely guides itself in the swiftest 
flight. The sloth has a similar provision. Look at it 
on the ground, and you wonder at the grotesque freaks 
of nature; but follow it up a tree; watch it suspending 
its body by the hooked toes, and swinging from bough 
to bough, and you perceive its organization to be exactly 
suited to its wants. Paley notices the same principle 
of compensation in the elephant and crane. The short 
unbending neck of the first receives a remedy in the 
flexible trunk; the long legs of the second enable it to 
wade where the structure of its feet prevents it from 
swimming. 

The changes of light and shade are tempered to in- 
sect sensibility. In the deserts of the Torrid Zone, the 
setting sun calls up myriads of little creatures, that 


would perish in its full brightness: in the wintry 





solitudes of the north, sunset is 
The lesson of compensation is taught by the in 
of flies along the hedges. The flutterer of a day has no 





reason to complain of the shortness of its life. It was a 
thought of Malebranche, that the ephemera may regard 
a minute as we look upon a year. The delusion is its 
recompense, 

And if we turn to the history and fortunes of men, a 
lone series of balances keeps openit gf on the eye. The 
ear alone might be a motto for an essay. In South 
America, a cicada is heard a mile+ a man only a few 
yards. Kirby has calculated that, if the voice increased 
in volume proportionably to the size of the body, it 
would resound over the world. Every inch must deepen 
the thunder; and two giants might converse with ease 
from the North Pole and the Ganges. The slightest 
enlargement of stature would be watched with appre- 
hension; and an island with one man of seven feet in it 
be altogether uninhabitable. Pope did not forget this 
providential adaptation of the organ to happiness :— 

If Nature thundered in his opening ears, 
And stunn’d him with the music of the spheres, 


How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
The whisp’ring zephyr and the purling rill. 

Who will complain that he is more inaudible than the 
grasshopper ? 

Man has another compensation in the fineness of his 
ear. Dugald Stewart remarked of the warbling of birds, 
that it gives pleasure to none of the quadrupeds; nor is 
it even certain if the music of one species gratifies 
another. Who ever heard a sparrow 
pertinent chirp, because a lark sprang wavering into 
song above his head? There is no reason to suppose 
that the owl considers his hooting in r degree less 
agreeable than the chant of the nighting: If, there- 
fore, we have a fainter tongue, let us look for and find 
our balance in a more sensitive hearing. 


pause in his im- 








Now for 
A REMINISCENCE OF BISHOP BERKELEY. 

In Johnstone’s cumbersome edition of the works of 
Parr, among many dull letters of dull people is one of 
interest from Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, describing the 
episcopal residence, where Berkeley, the accomplished 
friend of Pope, formerly dwelt. A few traces of him 








are preserved. The garden abounded strawberries, 
of which Berkeley was very fond. ost singu- 
lar feature was a winding walk, nearly a quarter of a 
mile in length, enclosed for a considerable part of the 


distance by a myrtle hedge, six feet high, planted by 
Berkeley himself, each plant having a 
at the root. The tar-epidemic spread far and wide. 
Grey tells Dr. Wharton: —“ Mr. Trollope and I are i 
a course of tar-water ; lhe for his present, ( 
future distempers. If you think it | 
away a man and horse directly, for I drink like a fish.” 
But the myrtle hedge of Cloyne was, doubtless, the 
earliest instance of medical treatment applied to trees. 
Of Berkeley little is remembered. Bennet told Parr that 
“he made no improvement to the house; yet the part of it 
he inhabited wanted it much; for it is now only good 
enough for the upper servants. My study is the room 
where he kept his apparatus for tar-water.” Indeed, the 
gifted enthusiast was too busy and too happy to be anx- 
ious about refinements and accommodation. With a 
wife who painted gra efully, sang like a nightingale, and 
appreciated her husband; with children who resembled 
their parents in all the accomplishments of taste and the 
graces of piety; and with a temper himself of singular 
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sweetness and amiability,—what could he sigh for? The 
dismallest room in Cloyne must have been full of sunli 





| | 
| Never was seen a domestic interior of tenderer beauty 
j and affection; and in the bishop’s letters we catch an 
| occasional glimpse of it—“ The more we have of good 


instruments the better; for all my children, not except- 
ing my little daughter, learn te play, and are preparing 
to fill my house with harmony against all events, that 
if we have worse times we may have better spirits.” 
Berkeley was the Christian gentleman of his age—the 
Philip Sidney of theology. The same fine poetical 
colour enriched the complexion of both; and the apostle 
of the Bermudas, like the hero of Zutphen, would have 
ploughed up life and resown it for Arcadia. 

Very beautiful is this illustration of 

BOOKS IN THE RUNNING BROOKS, 

July 15.—Most people know the soothing influence 

of a walk 

Beneath th’ umbrageous multitude of leaves, 
| where 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard. 

It was the only rural sensation which Johnson ac- 
knowledged. But there is another woodland pleasure 
he would have been insensible to—that of stooping in 
calm reverie over a running brook, and watchi 
reflection of the trees in the water. I have spent the 
sunny fragments of a sweet afternoon in this visionary 
enjoyment, not without endeavouring to moralize what I 
saw, These leaves in the stream seemed to be images 


of slight circumstances in life—little things that influ- 


ng the 














ence our hopes, successes, consolations, and pain 





beam of the setting sun has just gilded the 1 
the stream. The shadow of the leaf brightens, and an 
aureate tinge burnishes the water. I draw comf 

light from the appearance. Only : 
on the brook, and how it alters its colour! Experience 


+} 





points to the same illumination of 
Slight circumstances are its sunbear 





bishops, martyrs for conscience’ sake, were committe 
to the Tower on a Friday. They reached the prison ir 
the evening, just as di They 
immediately hastened to the chapel, and were cheered 

by the words of St. Panl in the second |] 

things approving ourselves as the mi ( i 

much patience, in afflictions, in distresses, in stripes, 
| imprisonments.” What blessings in every syllal le! Or 
take a different example-—When the packet-ship Lady 
| Hobart was driving before a hurricane, a white bird 
suddenly descended on the mast; the hearts of the « row 





ine service was beginning. They 











were cheered—hope dawned. Such c¢ nsolation may 
always mine. One bright, holy, faithful thought is my 
dove upon the mast. However sadly I toss over the 
waves of this troublesome world, that vanishing bird of 
paradise revives and strengthens me. It tells me that 


A 








the storms will soon be over and gone, and the green 
land with the time of the singing of birds be come. 
How pleasant are these 
FIRESIDE THOUGHTS. 





I should like to see a catalogue of Hearth Literature 
if the tit] 


Bright winter fires that summer’s part supply, 





be compounded. 


par our twig 








stateliness and purity; Raleigh have ¢ alled up cities of 
gold, and forests of fruit-bearing trees; a 
the chimney corner at Horton, have sketched the dim 
outline of Comus. Therefore a wet winter evening 1s a 
very agreeable characteristic of the season. The wood- 
ashes are aids to reflection. But a rainy 
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from the funeral of Flora. Bamfylde has painted the 
sorrows of the season: 


--Mute is the mournful plain ; 

Silent the swallow sits beneath the thatch, 

And vacant hind hangs pensive o’er his hatch, 

Counting the frequent drop from reeded eaves. 

Who that loves the country will not possess 

himself of this volume—he who dwells in the 
city, because it will recall the fields and woods 
and their associated emotions,—he who dwells 
among them, because it will suggest to him 
many thoughts which will impart to them 
attractions unknown and unexperienced be- 
fore. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


The California and Oregon Trail; being 
Shetches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain 
Life. By Francis Parkman, Jun. New 
York and London: Putnam. 

Tue title of this book is discreditably decep- 

tive. There is nothing about California or 

Oregon in it, and the author who is a “’cute 

chap,” has only introduced them because they 

were just now particularly attractive, and in 
hope to sell his book under false pretences. 

This is as much to be regretted as contemned, 

for there is in it a great deal that is really in- 

teresting and curious. 

Perhaps Mr. Parkman will say that he is 
right, because, although he did not penetrate 
California or reach Oregon, he followed the 
trail or route by which those countries are 
sought. But this is as if a traveller to Mar- 
seilles were to publish a book with a title page 
indicating that he was describing the route to 


Calcutta. Such tricks are very unworthy. 
Passing this offence and turning to the 


matter of the book and there is nothing to 
complain of. It is adventurous in its subject 
and spirited in the narrative. Mr. ParKMAN 
was tempted by an early cherished curiosity 
to pay a visit to the Indian tribes, and after a 
few months’ acquaintance with them he is 
enabled to speak of them with more regard 
and respect than any modern tourist. 

In the year 1846 he started from St. Louis, 
accompanied by his friend, Mr. SHaw, a Cana- 
dian servant named Detorrer and a hunter 
Henry Cuatinton, who acted as guides, 
They ascended the Mississippi and Missouri in 
a steamer, with an amusing assemblage of 
speculators, gamblers, and Mormons. At a 
convenient spot they landed and pushing for- 
wards into the woods were soon beyond all 
reach of civilized human habitations. ‘Their 
first resting-place was Fort Laramie, a trading 
port, near the Platte river, and they were there 
introduced to divers tribes of Indians, and 
traders and trappers more savage than they, 
and some of the descriptions of their forest life 
will show the quality of the work. 

Very spirited is the following account of 


A BUFFALO HUNT. 


We had scarcely gone a mile when an imposing 
spectacle presented itself. From the river bank on the 
right, away over the swelling prairie on the left, and in 
front as far as we could see, extended one vast host of 
buffalo. The outskirts of the herd within a 
quarto of a mile. In many parts they were crowded so 
densely together that in the distance their rounded 
backs presented a surface of uniform blackness; but 
elsewhere they were more scattered, and from amid the 
multitude rose little columns of dust where the buffalo 
were rolling on the ground. Here and there a great 
confusion was perceptible, where a battle was going 
forward among thé bulls. We could distinctly see them 


were 


rushing against each other, and hear the clattering of 
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their horns and their hoarse bellowing. Shaw was 
riding at some distance in advance, with Henry Chatil- 
lon: I saw him stop and draw the leather covering 
from his gun. Indeed, with such a sight before us, but 
one thing could be thought of. That morning I had 
used pistols in the chase. I had now a mind to try the 
virtue of a gun. Delorier had one, and I rode up to 
the side of the cart; there he sat under the white 
covering, biting his pipe between his teeth and grinning 
with excitement. 

“Lend me your gun, Delorier,” said I. 

“Oui, Monsieur, oui,” said Delorier, tugging with 
might and main to stop the mule, which seemed obsti- 
nately bent on going forward. Then everything bnt 
his moccasins disappeared as he crawled into the cart 
and pulled at the gun to extricate it. 

“Ts it loaded ?” I asked 

“Qui, bien chargé, you'll kill, mon bourgeois; yes, 
you'll kill—c’est un bon fusil.” ; 

I handed him my rifle and rode forward to Shaw. 

“ Are you ready ?” he asked. 

“ Come on,” said I. 

“Keep down that hollow,” said Henry, “and then 
they won't see you till you get close to them.” 

The hollow was’a kind of ravine very wide and 
shallow; it ran obliquely towards the buffalo, and we 
rode at a canter along the bottom until it became too 
shallow; when we bent close to our horses’ necks, and 
then finding that it could no longer conceal us, came 
out of it and rode directly towards the herd. It was 
within gun shot; before its outskirts, numerous grizzly 
old bulls were scattered, holding guard over their 
females. They glared at usin anger and astonishment, 
walked towards us a few yards, and then turning slowly 
round retreated at a trot, which afterwards broke into a 
clumsy gallop. In an instant the main body caught 
the alarm. The buffalo began to crowd away from the 
point towards which we were approaching, and a gap 
was opened in the side of the herd. We entered it 
still restraining our excited horses. Every instant the 
tumult was thickening. The buffalo, pressing together 


| in large bodies, crowded away from us on every hand. 


In front and on either side we could see dark columns 
and masses half hidden by clouds of dust, rushing along 
in terror and confusion, and hear the tramp and clatter- 
ing of ten thousand hoofs, That countless multitude 
of powerful brutes, ignorant of their own strength, were 
flying in a panic from the approach of two feeble 
horsemen. To remain quiet longer was impossible. 

“ Take that band on the left,” said Shaw; “ I'll take 
these in front.” 

He sprang off, and I saw no more of him. A heavy 
Indian whip was fastened by a band to my wrist; I 
swung it into the air and lashed my horse’s flank with 
all the strength of my arm. Away she darted stretch- 
ing close to the ground. I could see nothing but a 
cloud of dust before me, but I knew that it concealed a 
band of many hundreds of buffalo. In a moment I was 
in the midst of the cloud, half suffocated by the dust 
and stunned by the trampling of the flying herd; but I 
was drunk with the chase and cared for nothing but 
the buffalo. Very soon a long, dark mass became visi- 
ble, looming through the dust; then I could distinguish 
each bulky carcase, the hoofs flying out beneath, the 
short tails held rigidly erect. In a moment I was so 
close that I could have touched them with my gun. 
Suddenly, to my utter amazement, the hoofs were jerked 
upwards, the tails flourished in the air, and amid a 
cloud of dust the buffalo seemed to sink into the earth 
before me. One vivid impression of that instant re- 
mains upon my mind. I remember looking dowa upon 
the backs of several buffalo dimly visible through the 
dust. We had run unawares upona ravine. At that 
moment I was not the most accurate judge of depth 
and width, but when I passed it on my return, I found 
it about twelve feet deep, and not quite twice as wide at 
the bottom. It was impossible to stop; I would have 
done so gladly if I could; so, half sliding, half plung- 
ing, down went the little mare. I believe she came 
down on her knees in the loose sand at the bottom; I 
was pitched forward violently against her neck and 
nearly thrown over her head among the buffalo, who 
amid dust and confusion caine tumbling in all around. 
The mare was on her feet in an instant, and scrambling 
like a cat up the opposite side. I thought for a moment 
that she would have fallen back and crushed me, but 





with a violent effort she clambered out and gained the 





hard prairie above. Glancing back I saw the huge 
head of a bull clinging as it were by the forefeet at the 
edge of the dusty gulf. At length I was fairly among 
the buffalo. They were less densely crowded than 
before, and I could see nothing but bulls, who always 
run at the rear of a herd. As I passed amid them 
they would lower their heads, and turning as they ran, 
attempt to gore my horse; but as they were already at 
full speed there was no force in their onset, and as 
Pauline ran faster than they, they were always thrown 
behind her in the effort. I soon began to distinguish 
cows amid the throng. One just in front of me seemed 
to my liking, and I pushed close to her side. Dropping 
the reins I fired, holding the muzzle of the gun within 
a foot of her shoulder. Quick as lightning she sprang 
at Pauline; the little mare dodged the attack, and I 
lost sight of the wounded animal amid the tumultuous 
crowd. Immediately after I selected another, and 
urging forward Pauline, shot into her both pistols in 
succession. For awhile I kept her in view, but in 
attempting to load my gun, lost sight of her also in the 
confusion. Believing her to be mortally wounded, and 
unable to keep up with the herd, I checked my horse. 
The crowd rushed onward. The dust and tumult 
passed away, and on the prairie, far behind the rest, I 
saw a Solitary buffalo galloping heavily. In a moment 
I and my victim were running side by side. My fire- 
arms were all empty, and I had in my pouch nothing 
but rifle bullets, too large for the pistols and too small 
for the gun. I loaded the latter, however, but as often as 
I levelled it to fire, the little bullets would roll out of 
the muzzle and the gun returned only a faint report 
like a squib, as the powder harmlessly exploded. I 
galloped in front of the buffalo and attempted to turn 
her back; but her eyes glared, her mane bristled, and 
lowering her ‘i:2ad, she rushed at me with astonishing 
fierceness and activity. Again and again I rode before 
her, and again and again she repeated her furious 
charge. But little Pauline was in her element. She 
dodged her enemy at every rush, until at length the 
buffalo stood still, exhausted with her own efforts; she 
panted, and her tongue hung lolling from her jaws. 

Riding to a little distance, I alighted, thinking to 
gather a handful of dry grass to serve the purpose of 
wadding, and load the gun at my leisure. No sooner 
were my feet on the ground than the buffalo came 
bounding in such a rage towards me that I jumped 
back again into the saddle with all possible dispatch. 
After waiting a few minutes more, I made an attempt 
to ride up and stab her with my knife; but the experi- 
ment proved such as no wise man would repeat. At 
length, bethinking me of the fringes at the seams of 
my buckskin pantaloons, I jerked off a few of them, 
and reloading the gun, forced them down the barrel to 
keep the bullet in its place; then approaching, I shot 
the wounded buffalo through the heart. Sinking on 
her knees, she rolled over lifeless on the prairie. To 
my astonishment, I found that insteed of a fat cow I 
had been slanghtering a stout yearling bull. No longer 
wondering at the fierceness he had shown, I opened his 
throat, and cutting out his tongue, tied it at the back 
of my saddle. My mistake was one which a more ex- 
perienced eye than mine might easily make in the dust 
and confusion of such a chase. 

Then, for the first time I had leisure to look at the 
scene around me. ‘The prairie in front was darkened 
with the retreating multitude, and on the other hand 
the buffalo came filing up in endless unbroken columns 
from the low plains upon the river. The Arkansas 
was three or four miles distant. I turned and moved 
slowly towards it. A long time passed before, far down 
in the distance, I distinguished the white covering of 
the cart and the little black specks of horsemen before 
and behind it. Drawing near, I recognized Shaw's 
elegant tunic, the red flannel shirt conspicuous far off. 
I overtook the party, and asked him what success he 
had met with. He had assailed a fat cow, shot her 
with two bullets, and mortally wounded her. But 
neither of us were prepared for the chase that afternoon, 
and Shaw, like myself, had no spare bullets in his 
pouch; so he abandoned the disabled animal to Henry 
Chatillon, who followed, dispatched her with his rifle, 
and loaded his horse with her meat. 

We encamped close to the river. The night was 
dark, and as we lay down, we could hear mingled with 
the howlings of wolves the hoarse bellowing of the 
buffalo like the ocean beating upon a distant coast. 
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Here is a picture of 


INDIAN LIFE. 

As it grew late, and the crowded population began to 
disappear, I too walked across the village to the lodge 
of my host, Kongra-Tongra. As I entered, I saw him, 
by the flickering blaze of the fire in the centre, reclining 
half asleep in his usual place. His couch was by no 
means an uncomfortable one. It consisted of soft buf- 
falo robes, laid together on the ground, and a pillow 
made of whitened deer-skin, stuffed with feathers and 
ornamented with beads. At his back was a light frame- 
work of poles and slender reeds, against which he could 
Jean with ease when in a sitting posture ; and at the top 
of it, just above his head, his bow and quiver were hang- 
ing. * * * * My saddle was in its place at the 
head of the lodge and a buffalo-robe was spread on the 
ground before it. Wrapping myself in my blanket, I 
lay down ; but had I not been extremely fatigued, the 
noise in the next lodge would have prevented my sleep- 
ing. There was the monotonous thumping of the 
Indian drum, mixed with occasional sharp yells, and a 
chorus chanted by twenty voices. A grand scene of 
gambling was going forward with all the appropriate 
formalities. The players were staking on the chance 
issue of the game their ornaments, their horses, and as 
the excitement rose, their garments, and even their 
weapons ; for desperate gambling is not confined to the 
hells of Paris. The men of the plains and the forests 
no less resort to it as a violent but grateful relief to the 
tedious monotony of their lives, which alternate between 
fierce excitement and listless inaction. I fell asleep 
with the dull notes of the drum still sounding on my 
ear ; but these furious orgies lasted without inter- 
mission till daylight. - * * * My host himself 
was the author of another most formidable annoyance, 
All these Indians, and he among the rest, think them- 
selves bound to the constant performance of certain acts 
as the condition on which their success in life depends, 
whether in war, love, hunting, or any other employment. 
These “ medicines,” as they are called in that country, 
which are usually communicated in dreams, are often 
absurd enough. Some Indians will strike the butt of 
the pipe against the ground every time they smoke ; 
others will insist that everything they say shall be 
interpreted by contraries ; and Shaw once met an old 
man who conceived that all would be lost unless he 
compelled every white man he met to drink a bowl of 
cold water. My host was particular fortunate in his 
allotment. The Great Spirit had told him in a dream 
that he must sing a certain song in the middle of every 
night ; and regularly at about 12 o’clock his dismal 
monotonous chanting would awaken me, and I would 
see him sitting bolt upright on his couch, going through 
his dolorous performance with a most business-like air. 
There were other voices of the night, still more inhar- 
monious. ‘Twice or thrice, between sunset and dawn, 
all the dogs in the village, and there were hundreds of 
them, would bay and yelp in chorus ; a most horrible 
clamour, resembling no sound that I have ever heard, 
except perhaps the frightful howling of wolves that we 
used sometimes to hear, long afterward, when descending 
the Arkansas on the trial of General Kearney’s army. 
The canine uproar is, if possible, more discordant than 
that of the wolves. Heard at a distance slowly rising on 
the night, it has a strange unearthly effect, and would 
fearfully haunt the dreams of a nervous man ; but when 
you are sleeping in the midst of it the din is outrageous. 
One long loud howl from the next lodge perhaps begins 
it, and voice after voice takes up the sound, till it passes 
around the whole circumference of the village, and the 
air is filled with confused and discordant cries, at once 
fierce and mournful. It lasts but for a moment, and 
then dies away into silence. 


We conclude with 
A SCENE IN AN INDIAN TENT. 

The squaw spread a buffalo-robe for us in the guest’s 
place at the head of the lodge. Our saddles were 
brought in, and scarcely were we seated upon them be- 
fore the place was thronged with Indians, who came 
crowding into seeus. The Big Crow produced his 
pipe and filled it with a mixture of tobacco and shong- 
sasha, or red willow bark. Round and round it passed, 
and a lively conversation went forward. Meanwhile a 
squaw placed before the two guests a wooden bowl of 
boiled buffalo-meat, but unhappily this was not the only 


banquet destined to be inflicted on us. Rapidly, one 
after another, boys and young squaws thrust their heads 


in at the opening, to invite us to various feasts in dif- | 


ferent parts of the village. For half an hour or more 
we were actively engaged in passing from lodge to lodge 
tasting in each of the bowl of meat set before us, and 
inhaling a whiff or two from our entertainer’s pipe. A 
thunder-storm that had been threatening for some time 
now began in good earnest. We crossed over to Reynal’s 
lodge, though it hardly deserved this name, for it con- 
sisted only of a few old buffalo robes, supported on poles, 
and was quite open on one side. Here we sat down, and 
the Indians gathered round us.—“ What is it,” said I 
“that makes the thunder?”—“ It’s my belief,” said 
Reynal, “ that it is a big stone rolling over the sky.”— 
“Very likely,” I replied, “ but I want to know what the 
Indians think about it.”—-So he interpreted my question, 
which seemed to produce some doubt and debate. 
There was evidently a difference of opinion. At last 
old Mene-Seela, gr Red-Water, who sat by himself at 
one side, looked up with his withered face, and said he 
had always known what the thunder was. It wasa 
great black bird; and once he had seen it,in a dream, 
swooping down from the Black Hills, with its loud 
roaring wings; and when it flapped them over the lake, 
they struck lightning from} the water. “The thunder 
1s bad,” said another old man, who sat muffled in his 
buffalo-robe, “he killed my brother last summer.”— 
Reynal, at my request, asked for an explanation, but the 
old man remained doggedly silent, and would not look 
up. Some time after I learned how the accident oc- 
cured. The man who was killed belonged to an asso- 
ciation which, among other mystic functions, claimed 
the exclusive power and privilege of fighting the thunder. 
Whenever a storm which they wished to avert was 
threatening, the thunder fighters would take their bows 
and arrows, their guns, their magic drum, and a sort 
of whistle, made out of the wing-bone of the war-eagle. 
Thus equipped, they would run out and fire at the rising 
cloud;, whooping, yelling, whistling and beating their 
drum, to frighten it down again. One afternoon, a 
heavy black cloud was coming up, and they repaired 
to the top of a hill, where they brought all their magic 
artillery into play against it. But the undaunted thun- 
der, refusing to be terrified, kept moving straight onward, 
and darted out a bright flash which struck one of the 
party dead as he was in the very act of shaking his 
long iron-pointed lance against it. The rest scattered 
and ran yelling in an ecstasy of superstitious terror back 
to their lodges. 








Travels of his Royal Highness Prince Adalbert 
of Prussia, in the South of Europe and in 
Brazil; with a Voyage up the Amazon and 
the Xingu. Translated by Sir Rosert H. 
ScnompurGK and Jonn Epwarp Taytor. 
In 2 volumes. Bogue. 

Our readers will remember the Narrative of 

Prince Watpemir of Prussia, who, pursuing 

an eastern tour with his tutor, was tempted 

by the occasion that offered to gain a little 
experience in war, and accordingly joined our 
troops in the first expedition against the Sikhs 
and bore himself so bravely as to be the object 
of universal commendation from the officers 
and men of the British army. Prince ApDAL- 
BERT is a younger brother, who, about the 
same time, started in another direction, wan- 
dered through Greece and Turkey, and then 
undertook a voyage to Brazil. The Prince 
preserved copious notes of his adventures, 
which were printed for private circulation, 
and these, with the Prince’s permission, are 
now translated by Mr. Joun Taytor and Sir 

R. ScuompBurck, and presented to the English 

public in an English dress. 

Like most travellers who make notes for 
their own amusement and memory, and with 
no present purpose of publication, Prince 
ADALBERT is too copious about trifles and 
familiar things, the reason being, that objects 
that are new to the eyes of the tourist are not 





always new in description. Readers are well 








acquainted with them so far as they can be 
conveyed by words. Hence the earlier pore 
tions of the work, that take us through 
scenes traversed a thousand times by literary 
tourists, are far less interesting to English 
readers than the later portions, which introduce 
us to regions seldom explored or described by 
travellers of intelligence and education. It is 
when we visit with him the shores of the New 
World that Prince ADALBERT appears to great- 
est advantage. He has given to us the most 
lively and living pictures of Brazil and its 
people, which we have ever seen, and the 
volume is an addition to geographical litera- 
ture, not a mere note-book to be thrown aside 
when read. 

We turn now to extract, which, in works 
of this class, is so much more acceptable 
to readers than comment. The Prince under- 
took an 

ASCENT OF THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE. 

After resting for half an hour we again set out in the 
burning heat. We soon left the heath, which was now 
scarcely three to four feet tall, and with it all vegetation 
disappeared, except the Retama blanca of the Cumbra. 
I imagined that we must be in the country of the por- 
tillo, and asked the Arrieros, but they knew no such 
name. Did it still lie before us, or might it perhaps 
have been the very spot where we had breakfasted ? 
All doubt of our having passed it was soon removed, 
when Wwe came to the Llano de las Retamas, belonging 
to the Canadas. A broad, yellow plain of pumice-stone 
lay before us, out of which rose the Peak of Teyde more 
and more gigantic into the dark blue air. It had as- 
sumed the form of a rugged, truncated, wide cone, from 
four to five thousand feet in height, with precipitous 
sides, rising in colossal majesty above the wavy sea of 
pumice-stone, the fine sand of which gleamed in the 
sun in irredescent colours, passing from white into yellow 
brown, and even bright red. Every object, even the 
black Peak itself, now took a warmer tone, from the 
burning sun on the Llano at a height of six to seven 
thousand feet above the sea. As the eye grows dazzled 
by wandering over large plains of snow, and loses its 
power of measuring height and depth, so we were unable 
to measure the height of the dazzling waves of pumice- 
stone which surrounded us. Continuous ridges of 
red jagged rocks of lava ran along the back of this hill 
resembling the long lines of foam often seen on the tops 
of waves as they roll on shore in a rough sea, whilst 
here and there rose pointed cones of lava from out the 
sea of sand. From the burnt-out, volcanic base of the 
Teyde the dazzled eye rises involuntarily upwards to the 
colossal yoleano to seek refreshment in the dark blue 
colour of the heavens. We rode, as it seemed, between 
streams of lava stiffened in their course, the valleys of 
which were filled with pumice-stone. The Piton, which 
at first rises high out of the upper section of the conical 
mountain, became smaller as we approached it, and as 
the upper surface of the voleano widened, until at length 
it was quite immersed in the latter. The sandy ridge 
which we had seen from our breakfast place, at the foot 
of the Peak, had gradually become a hill, nay almost a 
mountain: we soon reached it, and our tired beasts 
climbed upon its pumice-stone slope; large single blocks 
of basalt lay at the side. At length we stood at the 
foot of the dark mountain-cone. After riding up this 
in a zigzag course, between sharp blocks of obsidian, 
such as Von Buch describes, a last ascent of scarcely 
two hundred feet brought us to the Estancia de los 
Ingleses, the well known bivouac, sheltered by black 
masses of rock. Thus ended our day’s labour. On our 
ride up I had remarked that, at the commencement of 
the plain of pumice stone, the mountains of the Cumbra 
closed behind us and joined others; nor had it escaped 
my notice that we rode round the base of the Tigayga; 
nevertheless, the Circus which encompasses the foot of 
the Peak on the south-west, south and east sides, had 
not yet appeared so clear to view as the map had led me 
to expect. In the afternoon, therefore, | ascended a 
little way up the black’ cone. How shall I describe 
what I there beheld, looking down on the long violet- 
coloured ridge of the Cumbra, which with its indenta- 
tions formed bays and promontories, right and left, in 
the white sea of fleecy clouds, whilst it descended gently 
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tow: ~“—e the Llano de las Retamas! On the right, a 
long wall of rock joined these acclivities of the Cumbra, 
—éa continuation of the margin of the pumice-stone 
plain. Ascending between the obsidians of the cone, 
I saw at every step this colossal w all, nearly two thou- 
sand feet hig rh, curving more and more round the base 
of the Peak, whilst the upper contour, quitting the 
straight line, began to form single cupolas. I recog- 
nized the Circus—the mighty, 
the elevation crater, which alone had braved all the later 
eruptions of the voleano—The Circus, with its horizon- 
ta! strata, which at times resemble narrow terraces, or 
rather small steps, whilst high up along its wall is seen 
the narrow, white, trachytic band, the silver str ipe of 
Angostura. I looked down : ql uic kly 
along the steep decli ge J on which I was standing, over 
the h uge black mass of ’ pointe xd glassy blocks of obsidian 
scattered deep below in wild confusion, upon two rounded 
cupolas, which rose close to the base of the Peak from 
the subjacent plain of pumice-stone, passing from yellow 
into red, and contrasting strongly with the edge of the 
black obsidian field. This lower surface, the bottom of 
the elevation crater, from which the Teyde arose, is 
covered with black masses and red blocks of lava; on 
every side rise up ridges and cones, between which wind 
single streams of lava. Below on the right, close under 
the highest precipice of the Circus, stand the dark-red 
waves of a mighty stream, arrested and stiffened in its 
course, the force of whose current is still perceptible. 
Above this fearful scene of volcanic action, this gigantic 
wall which once rose out of the depths of ocean—high 
above all these scenes and objec ts, the giant Peak like a 
purpled by the setting sun, flung his 

shadow over the mists which covered the ocean. 


my eyé glided 





coloss i pyramid, 


Here is a sporting adventure of some rarity, 
considering the nature of the game. 


BOA SHOOTING. 


In passing the eye rested with pleasure on the fine 
I : } 


forms of the trees 1 the adjacent forest, or followed the 
flight of the numberless water-birds,—many of them 
new to us,—especially the large white gulls called 
“ carce,” or the white egrettes and divers, with flesh- 
coloured heads, with which the air and water seemed 
alive. Count Bismark shot a “ mergulho” & bird 
between a goose and a duck), and Count Oriolla a large 


white bird of prey. 


I was just loading my fi wling-piec e, when I observed 
an object on the white mud of the river, which gleamed 
in the sun’s rays like a coil of silver: it was a serpent, 
basking in the sun. We rowed toward the spot, and 
Count Oriolla fired at it from a distance of thirty to 
forty paces: he missed it with the first barrel, but 


the second, which was 


This seemed to rouse 


in the tail with 
charged with large shot, No. 2, 


wounded it 


the creature: our a grounded almost at the same 
moment a little higher up than where the serpent lay, 
but some intervening bushes prevented our keeping it in 
sight. We all eagerly jumped into the river, followed 


by most of the crew: Counts Oriolla and Bismark were 
overboard in a minute, but as the real depth of the 


water seen to me very problematical, I leaped quickly 











o a withered branch of an enormous prostrate tree, 


I had 


idvanced 





tothe shore. Although 


as fas a thing by 





no mean ’ india-rubber 
shoes, which the swollen state of my feet had obliged 
me to wear for some weeks past. Just then I heard 


the report of a gun on my left, and instantly jumping 
into the morass, warm from the sun’s heat, sinking into 
it up to my knee at every step, and leaying one of my 
shoes in the mud, I hastened in the direction of the 
sound. Count Oriolla, who was the first to leap out of 
the boat, ran to the spot where he had wounded the 
serpent, and caught a sight of the reptile as it was 
trying to escape into the forest. Suddenly it glided into 
the mud under the trunk of a prostrate tree, and at that 
instant the Count struck it with a cutlass, which how- 
ever merely rased the skin; he then threw himself at 
full length upon the creature, as it was sliding away, 
and thrust the steel into its back, a few feet from the 
tail. The Count vainly tried to stop the monstrous 
re} which dragged him along, though the cutlass 








had pierced its body and entered the ground beneath. 
It was fortunate that the se rpent did not bend back- 


semicircular portion of 


less so that Count Bismark, the only one who was armed 
with a gun, came up at this critical moment; climbing 
over the trunk of a tree, he faced the enemy, which 
hissing, lifted its head erect in the air, and with great 
coolness gave it a shot a bout pourtant through the 
head, which laid it apparently lifeless on the ground. 
My companions described the creature’s strength as 
wonderful, writhing in immense folds, and flinging its 
head from one side to another in its efforts to escape 
the well-aimed stroke of Count Oriolla; but a few 
moments after the shot, which carried away its lower 
jaw and a part of the head, the serpent seeme -d to arouse 
from its stupefaction, and Count Bismark hastened back 
to the boat to fetch Mr. Theremin’s gun. All this was 
the work of a few moments: I had hardly left the boat 
more than two or three minutes, when I stood beside 
@ount Oriolla, on the trunk of the tree, with the serpent 
coiled up in an unshapen mass at its roots. I could 
scarcely wait to hear what had passed, but seized a 
heavy pole from one of the men who gathered round, to 
have a thrust at the creature's head. Raising itself up 
it now seemed to summon its last strength, but it vainly 
strove to reach us on the tree. I stood ready, armed 
with a cutlass, to thrust into its jaws, while the Count 
stirred up the serpent, provoking it to the fight; the 
creature’s strength was however exhausted. Count 
Bismark now returned, and shattered its skull with 
another shot, and it died in strong convulsions. Though 
I could not share with my valiant companions the 
honour of the day, I was fortunate enough to arrive in 
time for the “ hallali.”. Our prey proved to be a large 
boa-constrictor, measuring sixteen feet two inches in 
length, and one foot nine inches in circumference; the 
sailors called it a “sucuriji.” In skinning and dis- 
secting it, a dozen membranaceous bags or eggs were 
found in its body, containing young serpents, some still 
alive, and from one to two feet long. The Counts kindly 
presented me with the beautiful skin, which was spotted 
white, yellow, and black, and covered with small scales: 
this trophy of their valour now forms the chief ornament 
of my residence at Monbijou. As soon as the task of 
skinning was accomplished, which the thickness of the 
animal’s scaly covering rendered very difficult, we again 
twelve o'clock, and continued the 
ascent of the Amazon, carrying off the skin of the boa 
in triumph, spread out to dry upon the roof of our 
boat. 


As a feature 
the account of 


set sail, soon after 


in Brazilian society we take 


A PLANTATION. 

We dismounted in a pretty garden, the chief orna- 
ment of which was an arbour of passion-flowers, and 
entered the spacious mansion; where we met with 
genuine French society, consisting of Madame Henry, 
Madame David, Dr. Troubas, and M. David: their 
cultivated manners and deportment struck us the more 
forcibly from meeting them thus as it were in a wilder- 
ness. The black servants, however, and a few “negrinhos” 
who were playing with the white children reminded us 
that we were not in Europe. The conversation soon 
turned from the fatigues of travelling in Brazil to the 
condition of the negroes; regarded here 

step between man and the 
brute creation. On this point even the ladies observed, 
Is ne sont pas a la hauteur du mariage;” adding, 
that on this account no marriages were allowed among 
the negroes at the fazenda. ; 

After taking some refreshment, we were accompanied 
yy the gentlemen over the establishment, and shown 
the system of coffee cultivation. This plant requires the 
best soil, and exposure to the sun; it is generally grown 
upon tracts of the _ forest recently cleared by fire,— 
sometimes, but rarely, upon old capueira, of at least 
twenty years’ sine, the ashes of which serve as 
manure. The plant bears fruit well for ten or fifteen 
years; it is then cut down, and the new shoots bear at 
the end of two years. One negro is required for every 
thousand or fifteen hundred coffee-plants : at Aldea 
there were a hundred and seventy, besides the children, 
who tended 250,000 plants. The profit derived from 
coffee-cultivation is shows by the fact, that the sum of 
110,000 milreis, the price at which the proprietors 
purchased this fazenda, with a hundred and thirty 
negroes upon it, five years before, had already nearly 
been paid off. 


who séem to be 
as merely an intermediate 






re 





wards, and entwine its bold pursuer in its folds;—nor 


Whilst I was conversing with the ladies of the house, 


my companions went to see the dwelling where the 
negroes are lodged, a long, dirty building, one story 
high, externally resembling a stable. In the hospital, 
which my friends first visited, the hall and rooms for 
the two sexes were separated. A negress was lying on 
a mat, with her little “negrinho” at her breast, to which 
she had given birth only the night before. “In a few 
days she will be able to resume work,” said the Doctor 
to Count Bismark. In the men’s room there were four 
or five patients, suffering from accidents ef various kind. 
Then followed the laundry, where each negro has a 
shelf, numbered. The men receive every Sunday a pair 
of clean white linen trousers and a shirt; the women, a 
gown and chemise. Passing through a long corridor, 
the visiters entered the rooms set apart for the negroes, 
which are small and blackened by smoke. Every 
evening, when their work is done, they light fires in 
these apartments, around which they sit for hours, even 
after the severest day’s work, all talking and smoking, 
women as well as men: they have every week a certain 
allowance of tobacco. 

Work begins at the fazenda at four o'clock in the 
morning, after every slave has had his coffee: at ten 
o'clock they take a second breakfast, which consists of 
mandioca-meal, and boiled rice, or maize: at two o'clock 
they dine, off carn secca (dried meat, mostly imported 
from Buenos Ayres), with rice and farinha; but in the 
country around Cantagallo, the negroes have more fre- 
quently pork and hog’s lard, the carriage of the dried 
meat from Rio being too expensive. After this they 
continue their work until seven in the evening, from 
which hour till nine o’clock they have supper, consisting 
again of rice, mandioca or maize-meal: then comes their 
time for sleep, although they generally sit up. talking 
till twelve or one o'clock. Seven or eight persons lie in 
one room, each being provided with a mat; many, how- 
ever, construct recesses of branches and boards, which 
they prefer to the esteiras, or mats,—a prejudice per- 
haps derived from their former wild life. 

(To be continued.) 








Rome: a Tour of many Days. By Sir GeorcE 
Heap. 3 vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. 
1849. 


Ir is fortunate that people are never weary of 
reading about Rome, or they would be alarmed 
at the prospect of three large volumes devoted 
to the Holy City—holy no Jonger. But they 
need not fear to undertake the task. They 
will find as much pleasant reading here as if 
the subject was a new instead of a hackneyed 
one; and at this moment, when the boldest 
would not dare to hazard a prophecy as to 
the future fortunes of Rome, or even what she 
may bea twelvemonth hence—how governéd— 
nay, if existing but as a mass of ruins, whoso- 
ever proposes to present a faithful picture of 
her would be received with peculiar interest 
by those who are familiar with her, to refresh 
their memories; by strangers, from a desire to 
learn whatever relates to the place to which 
the eyes of Europe are directed with such 
different emotions of hope, fear, and curiosity, 
according to the position and the prejudices 
from which she is beheld. 

Sm GeorGe Heap has resided in Rome at 
various times, for a period amounting in the 
whole to about eighteen months, and having 
made very careful ‘and minute observations of 
its various objects of art and antiquity, as well 
as of its men and manners, he has put them into 
writing for the edification of those whose 
opportunities have not been such as his. This 
task he has performed in a homely vigorous 
style, making no attempts at fine writing, 
adhering closely to facts, and indulging very 
little either in the poetry or the declamation 
which the theme tempts, and into which 
tourists are so apt to fall. 

This is his account of 
A VISIT TO THE JESUITS. 








On one occasion that I had the honour of being pre- 
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sented to the General of the Jesuits, and of seeing a 
part of the interior, accompanied by the friend who 
introduced me, we rang the bell at the entrance, which 
is in the Via di Aracceli, immediately beyond the west- 
ern facade of the church of Gesu, at a point where the 
street, swerving a little eastward, extends straight to 
the steps of the Capitol. Being immediately admitted 
by the porter, a lay brother, into a spacious hall, and 
thence into the waiting-room, where we remained for a 
short time, my attention was attracted by a well- 
executed oil painting above the mantel piece, represent- 
ing a miracle said to have had happened to one or other 
member of the society, who, as is related, continued to 
live and preach after his heart was cut out. Here, 
accordingly, is represented a Jesuit dressed in his black 
robes, and standing up in the act of preaching, with 
his bosom bare, and a deep wound in his chest, from 
which the heart that is actually lying on the ground in 
front, has been extracted. In three or four minutes, 
however, on the return of the messenger who had been 
dispatched to announce our arrival, being summoned to 
the cell of the Father Confessor of my companion, we 
ascended the staircase, passed along the corridor, where 
the silence and apparent exercise of discipline within 
the walls were as remarkable as 1 had before witnessed 
in the Collegio Romano, and arrived af the cell in ques- 
tion, overlooking the narrow street on the eastern side 
of the building before referred to. Notwithstanding, 
however, that the window overlooks the street, the 
owner of the room is prevented seeing any outward 
objects whatever, save the clouds, the sky, or a sparrow 
that may perchance be sitting on a house top, by the 
contrivance of a shutter such as belongs to all the 


windows of the row, made in the form of the hopper of 


a mill for the.express purpose. The chamber, in size, 
was ten feet square or thereabouts, scrupulously clean 


and airy, the walls well white-washed, and the floor of 


red tiles, without a carpet; and the furniture consisted 
of a small camp bed on a bare trestle, a table, two chairs, 
@ few small book-shelves suspended on the wall, and a 
crucifix. In this small chamber, our reverend host, a 
gentleman of amiable manners and polished education, 
resided continually both winter and summer, without a 
fire, in compliance with the ascetic habits of the order, 
though troubled occasionally, as he informed us, with 
gout and rheumatism. Presently, on being summoned 
to the General, we departed all three together, and 
passed a considerable distance along the corridor in 
Bilence as before, till our conductor suddenly stopped at 
the door of an apartment, and gave one very gentle rap 
with his knuckle, The door was immediately opened, 
and we were admitted into a room that served as an 
ante-chamber, though it was furnished. like an office, 
with three or four small moveable desks and writing 
implements arranged upon a very large plain wooden 
table: and an open communication led beyond into the 
inner room of the General. Here we had remained but 
very few minutes when the General of the Jesuits 
entered from the inner room, and accosting us with an 
extraordinarily mild, gentlemanly air, that put us at 
once at our ease, desired us to be seated, and at the 
same time placed his own chair opposite to ours in a 
social manner, so as to form a circle. Father Rootman, 
or as he was styled according to his eminent position in 
the Society of Jesus, “His Paternity,” is a native of 
Holland, and appeared about the age of forty, with regu- 
Jar features, naturally pallid, but healthy complexion, 
an animated expressive countenance, an active gait, and 
strait slender figure. Dressed in the long black robe of 
his order, wrapt tight, his manners were particularly 
free from formality or affectation, such rather as might 
have been expected of a well-bred person exclusively a 
man of the world. He spoke French fluently, and 
omitting the interrogatories usual on occasions of pre- 
sentation, as soon as possible, he addressed us in a col- 
loquial style, and taking advantage of the subject that 
naturally came uppermost, Rome, he treated it with 
considerable eloquence, though in a conversational man- 
ner, descanting for the most part on the “ special pro- 
tection of Providence towards the city, whither, after 
centuries of civil war and incursions of barbarians, pil- 
grims from distant countries arrive every year by thou- 
sands, to press with their bare feet the very ground that 
the apostles and saints had walked upon.” “ And 
farther,” he said, “ to contemplate with their own eyes 
the fulfilment of that wonderful dispensation—the ex- 


tinction of the glory of Pagan Rome, and her magni- 


ficent forum, degraded by the name of ‘ Campo Vac- 
cino, and the subsequent establishment under the 
triumphant cross of our Saviour of Christian churches 
in number and splendour far exceeding all the ancient 
temples.” 

On taking leave, His Paternity gave orders to conduct 
us to the upper part of the building, where the apart- 
ments of the celebrated saint Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the order, are preserved in the same state as 
during his life-time. The apartments in question are 
two very small rooms, in one of which is an altar, and 
an effigy of S. Ignatius, modelled from the life by a lay 
brother, his contemporary. The figure, preserved in a 
glass case, is of wood or wax, dressed in the genuine 
garments of S. Ignatius, similar to the Jesuits’ dress at 
present; that is, a broad shovel hat, a black robe, black 
stockings, and shoes buttoned at the sides. And in 
addition is the identical cane umbrella with which S§. 
Ignatius was shaded from the sun in Japan while preach- 
ing to the inhabitants. 

Here is a work of art not named in the 
catalogues or guide-books. 

A NOVELTY. 

In one of these apartments, about midway, are to 
be seen, suspended on the walls, several architectural 
drawings relating to a Roman Catholic church which 
was erected a few years ago in the presidency of Bengal, 
at a private expense of the late Begum of Sirdanach, 
mother of Mr. Dyce Sombre, whose affairs were recently 
committed to the care of the Court of Chancery. The 
3egum of Sirdanach, in addition to the funds expended 
in building the church, bequeathed a large sum of 
money to the Pope, to be expended in masses for the 
repose of her soul; of which ceremonial, in the church 
of §. Carlo, in the Corso, a description has been given 
elsewhere. There is also to be. observed in the same 
apartment, in addition to the drawings, an oil painting 
representing the consecration of the building; and 
underneath is the description of the ceremony, given in 
the copy of a letter on the subject, written to Gregory 
XVI. by the Begum. The picture, of moderate artistic 
merit, is of a peculiarly graphic character, and contains 
numerous groups of small figures, including the portraits 
of all the principal personages engaged. The Begum 
and the Roman Catholic bishop appear seated opposite 
to each other on two chairs in the foreground, Mr. Dyce 
Sombre, in a general’s uniform, is on his knees before 
the Begum, and a numerous suite of civil and military 
authorities are standing in front. The artist, however, 
has, with somewhat of a ludicrous effect, represented 
the bishop and the Begum smiling at one another, as it 
were, sympathetically, while the hands of the bishop 
are resting on his knees in a distorted position, with the 
palms turned upwards, as if to convey a hint to the 
future benefactors of the church to be liberal in their 
largesses. The Begum’s letter to the Pope, written in 
Italian, and inscribed within the frame of the picture, 
purports to be, according to a heading above it, a letter 
from the “ Principessa Giovanna, Begum da Sirdanach, 
nell Presidenza della Bengalla, alla,” &e. It is written 
in the most simple and familiar style, even with infan- 
tine sincerity, careless of concealing the overpowering 
sentiment of amour propre which evidently animates 
the writer; distinguishing most minutely every individual 
in the picture, by position, dress and attitude, and ex- 
patiating particularly on herself and her own dress to his 
Holiness, as circumstantially as if the Pope were a 
person thoroughly cognizant of female apparel. For 
example, referring to the several figures one by one, she 
observes, “ The person seated in such a place in front, 
and dressed so and so, that is I;” “The person on his knees 
at my side, is my son David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre ;” 
and so she goes on, in a tone of extraordinary garrulity, 
to particularize every one in the several groups by turn. 
The event was made the subject of a very fine group of 
eleven marble figures, sculptured by Taddolini, for the 
purpose of being placed in the church in Bengal, which 
I had an opportunity of seeing during the time the work 
was exhibited in the artist’s studio, previous to expor- 
tation. Notwithstanding the extraordinary discordancy 
of the figures to be introduced, surrounding a sort of 
irregularly formed pyramidical structure, of which the 
Begum is planted on the summit, and Mr. Dyce Sombre 
and several angels and saints are round about it, the 
artist has been wonderfully successful in harmonizing 




















| the whole together, and producing a fine effect from his 








incongruous materials. For instance, from the oil paint- 
ing of the Begum, sent to England from Bengal for the 
purpose, in which the Begum is represented a short and 
undersized lady, dressed in the eastern costume, seated 
on a carpet, with her legs bent under her, smoking a 
hookah, he has imitated the figure in marble with a 
perfect resemblance in face, and very little deviation in 
dress and attitude, and has produced, nevertheless, a by 
no means ungraceful statue. For the features, in the 
first place, sculptured in marble, being particularly 
regular. show to advantage, as do also the pearl neck- 
laces and gems with which the oriental vestments are 
studded ; and even the ungraceful attitude of the 
original, by a wonderfully happy effort of the artist’s 
genius, by simply throwing the inclination of the body 
a trifling degree forward, and elevating or depressing 
the face in the same proportion, is converted to a posture 
of adoration. 


Now for some traits of national customs. 


TRAVELLING SHRINES. 


With regard, however, to other common and custo- 
mary acts of veneration expressed every day and every- 
where by the Roman people, not only towards the 
pictures of the Madonna of a miraculous character, but 
also towards a multitude of inferior portraits of the way- 
side chapels, furnished with a light continually burning 
before the picture, with the inscription “ Santissima 
Maria, Madre del Dio, pregate Gesu per me,” inviting 
people to bow the knee before it as they pass by,—there 
are in addition to be met in the streets occasionally a 
curious description of portable shrines of the Madonna 
and of various of the saints, transported from place to 
place about the country by persons of the lowest class, 
in appearance mountebanks, who, on what authority I 
know not, are permitted to expose to the view of the 
creduloug, multitude the effigy of the Madonna or of 
some particular saint of an influential character, and 
gain their livelihood by the sale of sinall printed papers, 
supposed to have acquired from its influence the pro- 
perties of charmed amulets. One fellow, at present, in 
my recollection, paraded the streets of Rome attended 
by his wife for several days successively, carrying on 
his shoulders a tall, upright wooden case, the size and 
form of a puppet-show, which, on arriving at an open 
spot or piazza, having set down and placed upright, he 
would open a pair of folding doors and show the vene- 











rable figure of an aged saint, whose name I did not 
happen to inquire, made of wax painted in natural 
colours, with light blue eyes of glass, and the hair and 


u 





beard long and white as silver, of the natural size, 
moreover, and dre 1 the real garments of a friar, 


with crucifix and rosary. He {then immediately com- 
menced haranguing the people in voluble and euphon- 
ious Italian, on the subject of the many miraculous 
sures of maladies performed by his saint in various 
places, which he himself, he said, had witnessed, until 
having produced, as he imagined, a sufficient impres- 
is hearers, or perhaps haying 


ly rate, 








sion on the minds of | 
conveyed to the wife a private signal, sh y 
as if at a preconcerted period, produce amulets, 
which were purchased at the price of a biaoccho each 
with great avidity. The proprietor, however, talked 
even on all the time without a moment’s pause or hesi- 
tation, relying, as he well might, on the vigilant eye of 
the wife for his customers; for the woman, on her part, 
satisfied with the slightest look, movement, or appear- 
ance of inclination to buy, handed over the amulets with 
all possible readiness across the people’s shoulders, till 
finding the demand begin to flag, and perceiving that 
the proper moment had arrived for decamping, gave, I 
suppose, in her turn, a signal to the husband, who then 
closed the doors of his saint accordir hoisted the 


box upon his back, and departed to another quarter. 























POPULAR FETES. 
In the grounds of the Villa Borghese once every year 
a series of rural fétes are celebrated the month of 
October, on which occasion the domain is liberally 
thrown open to the entire population, and recreation is 
afforded to the bourgeoisie and lower classes, to the 








amount of fifty, sixty, or perhaps even of a hundred 
thousand people, at a period ;while the aristocracy and 
cardinals, and sometimes the Pope himself, absent at 
their domains in the country, are enjoying what is very 
expressly called “villegiatura,” The climate at this 
season of the year in Rome is superlatively charming, 
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and the Roman people appear even to greater advantage 
than during a carnival, while their natural disposition, 
abounding in gaiety of heart and simplicity, is lost in 
the vortex of dissipation. On the days of the fétes 
above alluded to, once or twice a week during the 
period, at half-past three o'clock in the afternoon, or 
thereabouts, men, women, and children begin to pour 
forth in extraordinary numbers from the Porta del 
Popolo; and on one of these occasions, when there was 
neither end nor beginning perceptible in the vast multi- 
tude, having made up my mind to witness the evening's 
entertainment, I threw myself into the moving crowd 
along with the rest in the Via Bubbuino. Thence we 
walked along at the slowest rate possible through the 
main entrance, along the road te the fountain, to the 
right, by the Egyptian Temple, to the left under the 
arch of the aqueduct, and thence straight forward for a 
furlong farther, till, arriving at the Hippodrome, the 
multitude branched to the right or to the left, as best 
suited their fancy. Here the gymnastic amusements 
prepared by the noble proprietor on the present evening 
were to take place, and preparations had been carried 
mto execution accordingly. And not only here, but in 
the ornamental ground opposite, additional arrangements 
were made to render it an agreeable promenade for the 
multitude till the beginning of the performance. The 
broad gravel walks were filled accordingly with well 
dressed people, walking to and fro under the shade of 
the noble ilex trees in front of a covered stage filled 
with musicians, who played without ceasing; and upon 
the circular basin of water, talled a lake, a fancy water- 
man sculled a small flat-bottomed punt round and 
round, and backwards and forwards, without intermis- 
sion. ‘The expedient, however, intended for effect hardly 
came up to reality, notwithstanding the captivating 
costume of a red cap, and pink and white striped shirt, 
adopted for the occasion; for the circle was not more 
than sixty yards in diameter, the punt som@what ill- 
balanced, rickety, and over-weighted, and the waterman, 
evidently either a novice in his business, or deficient in 
practice, “canght crabs” in abundance. Pleased, not- 
withstanding, at attracting the eyes of the multitude to 
his performance, or unconscious of want of skill, the 
more the mishaps he met with the more vigorously he 
laboured, giving general satisfaction to the spectators, 
and fairly earning his salary, were it only for the correct 
representation he effected of a man in a real hurry. 
After remaining a short time within the ornamental 
inclosure, I proceeded to the Hippodrome, where, not- 
withstanding the concourse ot people 1 had just left 
behind, I found a great multitude already assembled, 
and matters in a state of considerable forwardness, 
The exhibition now about to take place was the 
climbing the “ Mat de Cocaigne,” here called “ Cocagna,” 
to be Pp rformed, as it would appear by the preparations, 
precisely after the same manner as is practised in vil- 
lage fairs in England. For here, in the middle of the 
area of the Hippodrome, was erected a pole or mast 
about thirty feet high, well bedaubed with soft soap 
from top to bottom, the better to test the skill and 
Strength of the competitors, and surmounted by a 
gallant display of prizes suspended from the summit, 
These prizes were attached to the circumference of a 
very large hoop, garnished with flowers, green branches, 
and a gay flag in the centre. The articles to be con. 
tended for were a couple of fine hams, a fresh shoulder 
of pork, six bottles of wine, a knife and fork, a silver 
spoon, anew jacket and trowsers, a pair of new stout 
shoes, a red silk sash, and a long string of silver five- 
paul pieces, which latter objects being all fastened 
together after the fashion of a necklace, and turning 
continually round and round, glittered exceedingly. 
The things were at any rate well suited to the purpose, 
and sufficient in number, so that a couple of very large 
live turkeys and a couple of live fowls belonging to the 
collection, might have been dispensed with—to say 
nothing of the painful feeling of commisseration for the 
poor creatures, fluttering and flapping their wings as, 
painfully suspended by the legs, with the head down- 
wards, they struggled for life and liberty. The com- 
petition for the prizes was conducted in a manner quite 
different to the custom in England, where on such an 
occasion every village furnishes a ready host of com- 
peti Here, on the contrary, none appeared inclined 
to venture, nor, as far as I could perceive, where any 
chance candidates admitted. The heroes of the day 
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arrived long previously, lay basking in the sun on the 
straw strewed at the foot of the pole, around which a 
party of the Pope’s soldiers stood guard in a circle. 
Here there were ten or a dozen clumsy-looking louts, 
selected from the river craft on the Tiber, who showed 
no manner of interest in the undertaking, nor gave in 
the sequel to the spectators any just cause to remove 
the unfavourable impression created by their appearance. 
The struggle, in fact, when the exhibition once began, 
was very soon over, for from the beginning not a shadow 
of a chance of reaching the top of the mast by fair 
climbing existed. One after another ascended eight or 
ten feet and then slid down again, and eventually at 
the end of five minutes the idea of fair [play was over, 
and any mechanical means that the competitors thought 
fit to use resorted to; till one fellow at last succeeded 
in reaching the top of the pole by standing on the 
shoulders of one below, and constructing for himself a 
footing above by a band of rope-yarn. 


We conclude, for the present, at least, with 
a characteristic sketch of 
A WORKING-MAN IN ROME. 


The portion of the government labour on the Pincio, 
not performed by the forgati, is allotted to old paupers 
dependent on public charity, than whom it would be 
difficult to imagine any description of pensioners more 
eminently entitled to the distinction of being super- 
annuated, or whether by reason of their deficiency of 
physical strength or their naturally idle disposition 
more unptofitable to their employers. Twenty or thirty’ 
of these patriarchal figures are generally brought to the 
scene of operations under the surveilance of a suitable 
superintendent, a parish functionary, chosen, as it would 
appear, on account of his apathetic temperament, and 
who may be seen accordingly, a few paces removed from 
his gang, standing stock still the whole of the live-long 
day, wrapped up to the nose in a heavy blue cloak, and 
stupified by the fumes of tobacco. On one occasion 
when two of such a party were employed to assist brick- 
layers in making mortar, I took the pains to observe 
particularly one old man, who worked with a wheel- 
barrow between a heap of pozzolana and a heap of lime, 
precisely twelve yards distaut, where his comrade was 
stationed. The pozzolana, which by the way is used 
universally in Rome in lieu of sand for mortar, is a most 
superior material for that purpose; in its nature volcanic 
sand, containing a small quantity of lime and about 
twenty per cent of iron. The colour is sometimes white, 
such as the ashes that destroyed Pompeii; but in the pre- 
sent instance, in Rome and the vicinity, a fine rich purple, 
composed of coarse gritty particles. The process per- 
formed by the old man in question as he went backwards 
and forwards between the two heaps above mentioned, 
during the period of as many as a dozen trips while I 
stopped to look at him, was as nearly as possible as 
follows. Setting to work invariably in the same manner 
every time on arriving with his wheel-barrow at the 
heap of pozzolana, and moving his arms very slowly and 
rheumatically, he laid six shovels full precisely—not 
large ones, but neither more nor less than six shovels 
full—into his wheel-barrow, and even then took some 
little time to think, before he could prevail upon himself 
to overcome the vts inertie, and start towards his com- 
rade at the lime heap. Neither did he ever once, 
notwithstanding the distance he had to go was only 
twelve yards and back again, perform the double course 
without some one or other pretext for stopping on the 
way. Either the long ragged brown cloth cloak that 
he worked in falling about his knees and between his 
legs must be re-adjusted, and to do that he must 
necessarily stop and set down his wheel-barrow; or 
making believe to perspire from over-exertion, he would 
stop to wipe his forehead with a rag of a handkerchief 
which he kept in his hat; and the handkerchief re- 
quired some time to coil up again and replace in the 
hat when the wiping was over; and once hat and hand- 
kerchief both fell to the ground together, and the 
operation had to be repeated. Or he would fall in with 
a friend among the bystanders, and stand still talking 
with him for full five minutes together; or finally, when 
he could hit upon no other legitimate excuse, he would 
stop and stretch his limbs and yawn; and after taking 
a pinch of snuff, cross himself, with a melancholy air, 
and an aspiration to the Madonna, as if he were the very 
hardest-worked man in all Christendom. All which time 





were all engaged for the service beforehand, and haying 





at all to what was going forward among his people, but 
smoked on steadily. The fellow, it must be confessed, 
worked under some disadvantage; for of all the imple- 
ments that ever came under my observation, the Pope’s 
wheel-barrows are the most inconvenient to use of any; 
though it may be observed, generally, with regard to 
wheel-barrows in most parts of the world, that notwith- 
standing the vehicle is the most simple and commonly 
used of all others, there is none to which less attention has 
been paid by mankind in the way of improvement. It 
is, in fact, only of late years in England that we have 
adopted the plan of disposing of the load before and 
behind the wheel so as to rest in equilibrium; and even 
now, in Germany, our ancient practice of throwing the 
entire weight on the shoulders of the bearer is ob- 
stinately adhered to. However,the Pope’s wheel-barrows 
are in size almost as small as a child’s plaything; and 
consequently, the position while being wheeled, almost 
perpendicular, so as to confine in a considerable degree 
the action of the bearer, who can hardly avoid knocking 
his knees against the bottom. For such a machine, 
tharefore, six shovels-full of pozzolana are really a fair 
cargo, though, notwithstanding its small size, it is made 
of extraordinarily thick timber, and the sides—intended, 
I know not for what reason, to be taken asunder at 
pleasure—are joined to cross-pieces by projecting pegs 
as thick as one’s finger. The creaking wooden wheel, 
moreover, is solid, and revolves with its axle, No 
wonder, therefore, that these aged ricketty people, com- 
pelled to work with such wheel-barrows, are prone to 
relaxation; and in fact I have observed them employed 
under other circumstances display more energy, especially 
in a gang of ten or a dozen each armed with a light 
fan-shaped broom, sweeping the streets in dry weather, 
and advancing boldly in a diagonal line as if every one, 
like the fly on the chariot-wheel in Esop's fables, were 
proud of his prowess. 


This will help to an understanding of the 
Italian character, and why it is the people 
have talked so much, and done so little. It 
could not have been by such a race that all 
those glorious works were executed which 
make Italy the wonder of the world. Whence 
then this degeneracy? Why does not some 
philosopher trace the decline and fall of the 
Italians, as a chapter in the history of mind 
that might be useful by way of warning, and 
which would certainly throw much light upon 
mental physiology. 








A Musical Critic in London. 
tionnel). 


(From The Constitu- 


M. FrorentriNo, one of the musical Critics of the 
Constitutionnel, is now on a visit to London, whence he is 
communicating to that journal a very amusing series of 
papers descriptive of the metropolis and of English life. 
The following has been translated in The Times. We 
hope to present some more of these clever sketches. 


A FRENCHMAN’S PICTURE OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC 
LIFE. 

That which especially stvikes the foreign visitor to 
London at the present moment is the profound security 
enjoyed by English society, amid the general disorgani- 
zation of the continent. “Every one, in his individual 
sphere, contributes to this wonderful result; the legis- 
lator, by his wisdom, his firmness, and his enlighten- 
ment; the statesman, by his ceaseless vigilence and 
courageous reforms ; the aristocracy, by .its lavish ex- 
penditure, its éclat, and its talents; the middle class 
(bourgeoisie), by its peaceable manners and indefatiga- 
ble spirit of industry; and the people, by their resigna- 
tion, their dignity, and their labour. Thus the 
predominant quality in the English character is a 
sentiment of noble pride and legitimate haughtiness. 

There has, of late, been much talk respecting property, 
its family, order, and religion. But that which in other 
countries appertains to theory, to inspiration, to neces- 
sity, or to instinct, is, in England, the very essence of 
society, in its traditional hierarchy and its powerful 
organization. 

I know of no spectacle more instructive or more 
salutary than that of an English private house, at the 
moment when the whole family is assembled in health~ 
ful and delightful intimacy. At the end of a laborious 
day, spentin the city, in the Strand, in the warehouses and 
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thousands of omnibusses, drawn by superb horses, carry 
away, with therapidity of the wind, and to every point of 


- 


the compass, a host of merchants, tradesman, engineers, 
factors, agents, and brokers, hastening to enjoy the 
hours of repose so dearly purchased by the day’s toil. 
The suburbs of London, whose immense circuit might 
enclose a kingdom, are studded with smiling cottages, 
delightful villas, and peaceful houses on a minature 
scale. Here noise, smoke, and fog (?) are unknown. 
An Iron railing, artistically manufactured, surrounds 
these charming abodes, rather for the sake of ornament 
than defence. You give a certain number of raps with 
the knocker, for in London the number is duly regulated 
—one knock for the servants, two for the postman, and 
a carillon of cose, imperious, and reverberating knocks 
for the master of the house, or for visitors. You enter 
by small paths of soft and fine gravel, bordered by shrubs 
and enclosed with a quickset hedge or a small brick 
wall. A grass-plot of dark green extends before the 
windows of the drawing-room, and rejoices the eye 
with its emerald tints. You can hardly believe with 
what religious care the English cultivate the smallest 
blade of grass, the most insignificant plant, and the 
commonest flower. It is the love, the worship of pro- 
perty, carried to superstition—nay, to |fanaticism. In 
the district called St. John’s Wood (there is no trace 
of the wood), where the country is suddenly transformed 
into a multitude of the most enchanting houses, it was 
discovered, on laying out the new streets, that a certain 
tree broke the symmetry of the arrangement, and 
pushed itself arrogantly forward into the very middle 
of the pavement. In France the tree would have been 
uprooted before sunset; here, however, all the landlords 
in the district dispute its possession ; It is watered by 
subscription, it is respected and tended with the same 
veneration that the ancient Druids paid to their sacred 
grove. 

But hete the mistress of the house,—young, hand- 
some, smiling,—attired in a dress of dazzling white- 
ness, advances to meet you on the threshold, — de 
creatura bella, bianco vestita. If you are presented 
or introduced by a friend, you are received with an 
eager and sincere cordiality ; you are welcome; your 
cover is laid for you, and you have your place assigned 
at the corner of the fire; you cease to be a stranger, 
and become one of the family. The moment an 
Englishman shakes you by the hand everything is 
said ; his house, his purse, his life are at your entire 
disposal. 

To admire English manners in all their patriarchal 
simplicity, you must contemplate the family in the 
evening when gathered round the tea-table. The gause 
blinds of the windows fronting the street prevent pro- 
fane eyes from penetrating to the sanctuary of the 
domestic hearth. A mild and equally distributed light 
illumines a small and comfortable apartment, of which 
no out-of-the-way or absurd piece of furniture de- 
ranges the perfect harmony. Everything is in its 
place; the pianoforte, loaded with albums and new 
novels; the divans, the conversation chairs, aud the 
vases filled with sweet flowers. 

A tall and slender young lady, with a figure as flex- 
ible as a reed, with the neck of a swan, and wearing 
thick clusters of ashy hair, now pours the water of the 
smoking urn into one of those wonderful teapots that 
one would imagine must have been carved by Ben- 
venuto Cellina. Two or three children—fair, rosy, 
fresh, and Fp 5 beautiful blooming com- 
plexions, and shining like ivory from the hands of the 
turner —their heads gracefully inclined, their little 
arms crossed on their bosoms, await in a calm and 
serious attitude the distribution of the sweet cakes, 
piled on plates of a grey pearl colour adorned with 
fantastic flowers. The mamma, almost as young as 
her children, and looking like the elder sister of her 
daughter, negligently embroiders a pattern or turns 
over the leaves of a new book. The father, half-bidden 
by his Times, peeps forth from time to time from his 
screen of pam, and surveys with a satisfied look the 
details and the ensemble of this charming picture. 

The English are not usually noisy, but they have 
an internal gaicty which bursts forth on great occa- 
sions or manifests itself in sallies full of nerve and 
humour. In privacy their manners have far more 
laisser aller and abandon than in France, The 


young men drag you into the garden, squeeze your | ruined nobleman enriches a middle-class man. The 
and until you are ready to shriek with pain, and | downfall of the one constitutes the greatness of the 


familiarly converse with you about novels, theatres, 
literature, poetry, sentiment, and everything in short. 
The young ladies are more reserved. 
have but one bed-room and one bed. If urgent business 
compels a member of the family to leave town for some | 
time, volumes of letters are written every day that 
would frighten the most fertile of our novel-writers, 
In England, the most sweeping postal reform may be | 
tried without any risk of ruining the Treasury. Such 


from the highest aristocracy to the humblest station is 
the spectacle of close, intimate, and unalterable union 
presented by the English family in all degrees of the 
social scale. 

In France we also love the family, but as soon as 
dinner is over the children go and play in the yard, or, 
confided to the care of a nursemaid or a garde mobile, 
hasten to the Canal St. Martin. The mother dresses 
herself in haste, and goes out to gossip with her neigh- 
bours, or to take her place at the Ambigu-Comique. 
The father goes to his smoking-shop to play at domi- 
noes, and talk politics. Everybody lives abroad, in the 
coffee-houses and streets, 

I have never been able to observe, without a painful 
impression, a nursery full of children seated at table in 
the dining-rooms of a restaurateur, as if their parents 
were anxious that they should acquire a taste for 
public-houses. On Sunday, which throughout Eng- 
land is a day of silence, retirement, and prayer, you 
meet on the dusty roads of Romainville or the Bois de 
Boulogne whole caravans of bourgeois tribes, towing 
along an army of small furniture, going to pitch their 
tents Heaven knows where, but as far off as possible 
from the house which they inhabit. With such habits 
as these the family is an empty name, quite an abstrac- 
tion,—as impracticable as an Utopia. 

The same as regards the love of order. This word, 
so often taken in bad part on the continent, in Eng- 
land implies no idea of restraint, restriction, hostility, 
orcontest whatever. ‘The authority of the Government 
is so paternal, so devoted, so eminently protective, that 
every man of good feeling is revolted and indignant 
at the slightest insult offered to the agents of public 
force. The policeman is the providence of the street, 
the good genius of the district. It is he that guides 
you home if you lose your way,—who tries door after 
door to ascertain whether they are all fast; it is he that 
watches vagabonds, picks up drunkards, and arrest 
robbers. He contrives to make himself useful by a 
variety of small services, by acts of forethought and 
honesty. Thus everybody is delighted to defend him 
if unjustly attacked. In France the people take the 
part of the thief against the Gendarme,—they are de- 
lighted to have an opportunity of ‘‘spiting’”’ the police, 
who return the favour, it must be owned, by as many 
vexatious acts, 

The English know their rights and duties so well— 
they have enjoyed a plenitude of liberty so long—that 
they never deviate from the line marked out for them 
by the law. Every one takes his proper place in a 
crowd, without waiting for the baton of the constable. 
lt is anation of men who can walk without leading 
strings. Every one is content with his condition. 
The valet remains a valet, the farmer is content to 
remain a farmer. Their ambition is confined to ame- 
liorating their material condition, to insuring to them- 
selves the largest amount of prosperity and ease, to | 
passing from a small to a large establishment, from the | 
antechamber of a baronet to the saloon of a lord ; but | 
every one remains in his sphere, and has no desire to | 
emerge from it. 

There are limits, degrees, and boundaries laid down 
by custom which few dare to overstep. Everything is 
classified and ticketed beforehand. You have only to 
ask in what street, in what quarter, in what square a 
man resides, to know exactly his rank, his station, and 
his fortune. Never woulda merchant, albeit as rich as 
Creesus, dare to take a house in Park-lane or Belgrave- 
square. You have only to examine the harness the 
housels, the door of a carriage, to know whether the 
owner is a bishop, an admiral, an earl, or a duke. 

The aristocracy make amends for their power by the 
luxury which they display, the immense establishments 
they keep up, and the encouragement they afford to 
artists. I have never been able to pass the door of a 
nobleman without experiencing a singular feeling,—not 
of envy, thank Heaven, but of curiosity and interest. 
The spectacle of these immense fortunes, accumulated | 
during centuries, and often dissipated in as many | 
months, strikes and fills you with astonishment, like | 
the sudden fall ofan old building. I have been present | 
at sales of pictures, curiosities, and precious articles of | 
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lacqueys, covered with lace and gimerack ornaments, 
leaning on their long goldheaded canes, they seem to | 
cast upon you a look of respectful commiseration, 


furniture, which had cost millions, and were now | 
abandoned, dirt cheap, to a vile horde of bailiffs and | 
brokers. Every one finds his account there, Every | 


other. 

You can form no idea of the improbable, the ridi- | 
culous sums of money that are squandered by the | 
English on their jewellery, their tables, their liveries, 
and their studs. When you pass those tall powdered 


In short, the demarcation of classes is so deep in | 














England, the hierarchical sentiment is so inrate, that 
the coachman of a high family treats his stableboy with 
the same haughty disdain that is exhibited Ly his 
master to himself. Equality of condition is unknown 
in this country. The only level is that of the law. 
There are doubtless in English society, as now con- 
stituted, serious inconveniences, deplorable contrasts, 
and numerous defects ; but the English are a practical 
people, and before upsetting one order of things they 
wish to know what they are to substitute. When the 
age is ripe, when reforms become indispensable, rest 
assured that England will be the first to discover—and 
that without convulsions, without contests, without 
bloodshed—the new social formula which other nations 
are secking with so much trouble and so little success ; 


| for there is no nation in the world that better appre- 


ciates than England the sound policy of amputating 
one arm in order to save the other. 








FICTION. 


Valerie, an Autobiography. By Captain Mar- 
RYAT, R. N. Author of “ Peter Simple,” 
&e. Intwovols. London: Colburn. 1849. 

Caprarn Marryatr was so pre-eminent for 
humour, and so unrivalled in the portraiture 
of nautical life, that he has not obtained the 
credit that is due to him for his mastery also of 
the pathetic, and for the ability with which he 
could depict the scenes of domestic life. But 
this also he has successfully accomplished in 
more than one effort, and his fictions for 
children will probably outlive even those which 
have made him famous in our generation. 

Valerie is another departure from that which 
we have been wont to consider his peculiar pro- 
vince, and it is another proof of his varied 
powers. It is a domestic story, with few 
incidents and no romantic or exciting scenes, 
but pleasing from its strict fidelity to nature ; 
for its wholesome spirit ; for its delicate shades 
of character ; for the vigour and purity of the 
composition, which is of the best English. We 
are not sure, in the absence of any informa- 
tion, whether this was not an early produc- 
tion of the author's pen, found among his 
manuscripts, but from the internal evidence 
we are inclined to think that it was so. If such 
it be, it will add to the intrinsic attraction of 
the tale the interest that would attach to it as 
a link in the mental history of the author, by 
which we might see the progress of his mind 
to maturity, but we shall not be the less sur- 
prised to discover how his genius was with 
him from the beginning, and how the qualities 
that afterwards distinguished him were dawn- 
ing then. 

The character of Valerie is most delicately 
drawn, and as she tells her own story, we are 
introduced to her from her earliest remem- 
brances, and trace the gradual evolution of 
her mind. The daughter of one of the ancient 
noblesse of France, she partakes of the pecu- 
liarities, good and bad, of her race, and of 
those the author never loses sight in all his 
after career. Her various adventures, her 
fortunes and misfortunes in France and in 
England—the friends whose fates become 
linked with hers; the love that followed her ; 
the difficulties she endured and surmounted, 
we will not tell here, for it would mar the 
pleasure of our readers in the perusal of a 
book which they will all read of course. Suffice 
it to present one extract as a specimen of its 
style. 

There is a capital sketch of a fashionable 
novelist in Captain Marryat’s best strain of 
humourous satire, and no doubt drawn from 


' the life. 


The next morning, long before Madame Bathurst 
was up, | was driven to Baker-street, Portman-square 
where ;Lady R resided. I found her Jadyship in 
her robe de chambre. 
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“Well,” said she, “this is delightful. My wishes 
are crowned at last. I have passed a night of uncer- 
tainty, rolling about between hopes and fears, as people 
always do when they have so much at stake. Let me 
show you your room.” 

I found a very well-furnished apartment prepared for 
me, looking out upon the street. 

“See, you have a front view,” she said, “not exten- 
sive, but still you can rise early and moralize. You 
can see London wake-up. First, the drowsy policeman; 
the tired cabman, and the more tired horse, after a night 
of motion, seeking the stable and repose; the housemaid, 
half-awake, dragging on her clothes; the kitchen- 
wench washing from the steps the dirt of yesterday; 
the milkmaid’s falsetto and the dustman’s bass; the 
baker's boys; the early post-delivery ; and thus from 
units to tens, and from tens to tens of thousands, and 
London stirs again. There is poetry in that; and 
now let us down to breakfast; I always breakfast in 
my robe de chambre; you must do the same ; that is, 
if you like the fashion. Where's the page ?” 

Lady R rank the bell of the sitting-room, which 
she called a boudoir, and a lad of fourteen, in a blue 
blouse and leather belt made his appearance. “ Lionel, 
breakfast in a moment. Vanish before the leviathan 
can swim a league—bring up hot rolls and butter.” 
“Yes, my lady,” replied the lad, pertly, “ I'll be up 
again before the chap can swim a hundred yards,” and 
he shot out of the room in a second. 

“ There’s virtue in that boy, he has wit enough for a 
prime minister, or a clown at Astley’s. I picked him 
up by a mere chance; he is one of my models.” 

What her ladyship meant by models I could not 
imagine, but I soon found out; the return of the lad 
with breakfast put an end to her talking for the time 
being. When we had finished, the page was again 
summoned 

“ Now, then Lionel, do your spiriting gently.” 

“T know,” said the boy, “I’m not to smash the cups 
and saucers as I did yesterday.” 

The lad collected the breakfast things on a tray with 
great rapidity, and disappeared with such a sudden turn 
round, that I fully anticipated he would add to yester- 
day’s damage before he was down stairs. 

As soon as he was gone Lady R 
me, said— 

And now, let me have a good look at you, and then 
I shall be content for some time. Yes; I was not mis- 
taken, you are a perfect model, and must be my future 
heroine; yours is just the beauty that I required. 
There, that will do, now sit down and converse. I often 
have wanted a companion. As for an amanuensis that 
is only a nominal task; I write as fast as most people, 
and I cannot follow my ideas, let me scribble for life, as 
I may say; and as for my writing being illegible, that’s 
the compositor’s concern—not mine. It’s his business 
to make it out; and, therefore, I never have mine 
copied. But I wanted a beautiful companion and friend 
—I wouldn't have an ugly one for the world; she 
would do me as harm as you will do me 
service.” . 

“Tam sure I hardly know how I am to do you ser- 
vice, Lady R , if I do not write for you.” 

“T dare say not, but when I tell you that I am more 
than repaid by looking at you when I feel inclined, you 
will acknowledge that you do me service; but we will 
not enter into metaphysics or psycological questions just 
now, it shall all be explained by-and-by. And now, 
the first service I ask of you is at once to leap over the 
chill fortnight of gradual approaching, which at last 
ends in intimacy. I have ever held it to be a proof of 
the suspiciousness of our natures, and unworthy. You 
must allow me to call you Valerie at once, and I must 
intreat you to call me Sempronia. Your name is de- 
lightful—fit for a first-class heroine. My real bap- 
tismal name is one that I have abjured, and if my 
godfathers and godmothers did give it to me, I throw 
it back to them with contempt. What do you think it 
was ?—Barbara ! Barbara, indeed. ‘My mother had a 
maid called Barbara, Shakspere Says, and such a 
name should be associated with brooms and yellow soap. 
Call me Sempronia from this time forward, and you 
confer a favour on me. And, now I must write a little, 
so take a book and sit on the sofa, for at the opening of 
this chapter, my heroine is exactly in that position, ‘ in 
maiden meditation fancy free.’ ” 


Lady R—— sat down before her writing materials, 
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and I took my seat on the sofa, as she had requested, 
and was soon occupied with my reading. I perceived 
that, as she wrote, her ladyship continually took her 
eyes off her paper, and fixed them upon me. I presumed 
that she was describing me, and I was correct in my 
idea, for, in about half-an-hour, she threw down her 
pen, and cried :— 

“There; I am indebted to you for the best picture of 
a heroine that I ever drew. Listen!” 

And her ladyship read to me a most flattering de- 
scription of my sweet person, couched in very high- 
flown language. 

“T think, Lady R .” said I, when she had finished, 
“that you are more indebted to your own imagination 
than to reality, in drawing my portrait.” 

“Not so, not so, my dear Valerie. I may have 
done you justice—but certainly not more. There is 
nothing like having the living subject to work from. 
It is the same as painting or drawing, it only can be 
true when drawn from nature; in fact, what is writing 
but painting with the pen ?” 

As she concluded her sentence, the page Lionel came 
in with a letter on a waiter, and hearing her observation, 
as he handed the letter, he impudently observed— 

“There’s somebody been painting your name on the 
outside of this paper; and as there is sevenpence to pay, 
I think it’s rather dear for such a smudge.” 

“You must not judge from outside appearance, 
Lionel,” replied Lady R ; the contents may be 
worth pounds. It is not prepossessing, I grant, in its 
superscription, but may ‘like the toad, ugly and veno- 
mous, wear a precious jewel in its head.’ That was a 
vulgar error of former days, Lionel, which Shakspere 
has taken advantage of.” 

“Yes, that chap painted with a pen at a fine rate,” 
replied the boy, as Lady R—— opened the letter and 
read it. 

“You may go, Lionel,” said she, putting the letter 
down. 

“T just wanted to know, now that you’ve opened 
your toad, if you found the jewel, or whether it’s a 
vulgar error ?” 

“Tt’s a vulgar letter, at all events, Lionel,” replied 
her ladyship, “and concerns you; it is from the shoe- 
maker, at Brighton, who requests me to pay him 
eighteen shillings for a pair of boots, ordered by you, 
and not paid for.” 

“ Well, my lady, I do owe for the boots, true enough; 
but it’s impossible for me always to recollect my own 
affairs, I am so busy looking after yours.” 

“Well, but now you are reminded of them, Lionel, 
you had better give me the money, and I will send it 
to him.” 














Se If-Depende nce. A Novel. In 3 vols. 
Newby. 1849. 
NoTWITHSTANDING its length—for three such thick 
volumes in the shape of a novel never came under our 
notice—the story is not too long. Thanks to an inge- 
nious and intricate plot, exciting incidents, smart 
lovely dialogues, and some skilful sketching of charac- 
ter. 

The author has fallen back upon the romance of the 
RADCLIFFE school, which he seeks to revive, only 
purged of its more palpable improbabilities. He has 
almost as much ability as his predecessors in the inven- 
tion of incidents which tread upon the very verge of the 
impossible and the supernatural, if they do not pass it, 
and he avoids their sentimentalities, which now appear 
to us so puerile—such, for instance, as the tendency of 
heroes and heroines to sit upon the damp grass by 
moonlight and improvise indifferent verses. The author 
of Self-Dependence eschews any such practical absurdi- 
ties but he indulges without restraint in a taste for 
prisons, murders, suicides, surprises, unaccountable ap- 
pearances, sounds that are “not o’ the earth;” shadows 
that have shapes ; dreams that tell us of our fate, and 
the like material, for fiction, which, let philosophers ex- 
plain them as they will, let the matter-of-fact people 
exclaim against them, or the puritan shake his head, 
will continue to please thousands who scarcely dare 
to own their pleasure, and be read by stealth by hun- 
dreds who look grave when others reprove. 

For our own part we are not ashamed to confess that 
we love athorough-going romance. When we turn]to 
a fiction for amusement, we usually seek to have our 
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thoughts carried “ beyond th’ ignorant present ;” to revel 
in the realms of imagination {with fairies, witches, and 
ghosts; or to visit Pyrennean castles, with their caves, 
chains, racks, monks and knights; or robber dens, with 
their lawless crews, and their handsome girls, willing 
prisoners of course, and their stores of wealth, and 
glorious carousals. Wecan still turn to Mrs. RADCLIFFE 
with delight and be a child again; and it pleases us to find 
that the spirit of romance is not quite dead, and we 
welcome with satisfaction a book like this, which 
breathes it in every page. 

The composition, which a critic cannot overlook for 
the sake of a story, is unexceptionable. The author has 
a considerable command of words, and not only are his 
ideas distinct and defined, but he can convey them dis- 
tinctly to others. 

We had marked a long passage for extract, but as it 
has reached us so short a time before publication, a note 
from the printer, informing us that the paper is already 
full, compels us to omit it. This, however, matters not. 
A novel cannot be in any way exhibited by an extract 
of a page or two. It can only be judged by perusal, 
and we believe that, when our friends have read it, they 
will be inclined to assent to the justice of our remarks. 
They will at least not regret having sent to the library 
for it. 








Cola Monti; or the Story of a Genius. By the Author 
of “ How to win Love,” &c. London: A. Hall and 
Co. 1849. 

A TALE for young persons, of this class which we re- 
member in our youth to have been always a favourite one 
—aschool-boy’s history. The hero, CoLA Monty, is an 
Italian boy of family, sent to an English school, where 
his trials and provocations, and their consequences, are 
most effectively described; his escape from the perse- 
cutions of the school; his adventures in his journey to 
London, where he had resolved to try his talents as an 
artist; how industry and perseverance, combined with 
frugality and prudence, ultimately conducted him to 
success by slow but steady and sure degrees ; all this, 
with the useful lessons they convey, and which are 
rather implied than preached, we leave to be gathered 
from the book itself by our young friends, to whom we 
heartily commend it as delightful holiday reading. 








POETRY. 


Sybil: a Soul’s History. By James Innes Mincut, 
Author of “ Trafford and other Poems.” London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1849. 


The Wanderer. By C. PremBerton Hopason, 
Author of “ Reminiscences of Australia.” London: 
Wright. 1849. 


Reverberations. 1849. 


The Decalogue, the Belief, and the Lord’s Prayer 
Versified, Pickering. 1849. 

TuHEsE, the productions of a single fortnight of the 

most barren literary season on record, are of various 

merit, though neither indicates the advent of a true 

poet. 

Sybil is certainly much above the average of the 
poems that crowd our table. It has unquestionable 
merits, often approaching to the verge of genius. 
Written in blank verse, it is correct without being 
monotonous. The ideas and language are cast in a 
poetical mould. It is not merely prose cut up into 
verses of ten syllables, but it would appear to be 
something more than prose if the form of poetry were 
destroyed. This is a test that the author has a poetical 
mind, although, we fear, not such genius as will be 
likely to secure for him very extensive fame, present or 
future. One passage will illustrate our remarks. 

A FATHER’S GRIEF. 
A strange wild thing is passion at the best; 
Although at times its presence is a power 
That lifteth up to mightiest deeds the soul, 
Transported by its promptings, as of old, 
A Prophet filled through with the speech of God. 
Yet oftener does it bend down the strong mind 
Like the big wind up-roaring from the sea, 
That teareth down the long and rocking pines, 
Rendeth the old oak’s crashing branches down, 
Sports in the ruin and then hurries on. 
Better the calm and equable pulse of life, 
When reason looks from the unfevered eye, 
And the clear mind is strong in its own strength. 


London: J. Chapman. 
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THE CRITIC. 





Perchance thé happiest is the Roman heart, 
That crushes feeling, and but seeks repose. 

To Roland, the first passion was a power 
That gifted his young heart to gather bliss, 
Fuller, and sweeter than a man can claim 
Within his lower nature, unsublimed. 
When came the second passion of deep grief, 
The spirit over-tensioned, snapt, and fell 
Prone in the dust, before its whirlwind storm, 
And never rose again from that stern blow, 
Man dies not suddenly of a broken heart ; 
The cancer lies concealed in the breast’s core, 
Slowly destroying the rich seeds of life, 
Until at last, a hardly ruder breath, 
Than would displace the leaves of an o’er-blown rose 
Sighs out the relics of vitality, 
And sends the long-doomed victim to his home. 

Three years had speeded in their noiseless flight, 
Swept through the varied seasons of their time, 
And folded their broad wings into the shade, 
Since Sterling entered first in Roland’s halls. 
The Autumn’s later beauty passed away, 
And every shivering gust that shook the trees 
Came laden with the dying yellow leaves, 
That wantoned in the air, swirled down the paths, 
And finding some close nook, laid down to die. 
Roland had waned through all that autumn time, 
And as he saw the leaves drift by the pane, 
Swept slowly from the gaunt bows of the trees 
That reared their long lean arms into the air, 
He knew he would not live to see again 
The soft green beauty of their vernal prime. 
Death had no terrors to his longing eye, 
He was a true idolater of Love, 
And yearned to push aside the filmy veil 
That shut his Edith’s beauty from his gaze. 
Earth’s natural ties were loosened from his heart, 
Nature’s green loveliness, now lost to him, 
Awoke no soft regret. The summer air 
Was not so bright as Edith’s deep blue eye, 
The morn’s blush rivalled not her sunny smile,— 
He knew no beauty since her beauty died. 

The Wanderer has not nearly so much of poetry in 
it.” In truth it is little better than an essay in rhyme, 
the idea being taken from Don Juan, whose metre is 
employed, and even a narrative of a shipwreck is intro- 
duced, as if to show the difference between a real poet 
and one who merely rhymes. The minor poems are 
not so good as the first. 


Reverberations is a strange book; a pamphlet of 


some seventy pages devoted to rhymes suggested by 
subjects of present interest, as California, Free Trade, 
the Tenth of April, &c. There is much vigour in the 
composition, some poetry, and a good deal of passion, as 
will be proved by this opening passage from 
THE TENTH OF APRIL. 
The morning breaks, the light streams far and wide, 
And London rises, like a king defied, 
In heart and purpose strong ; 
And as bold wrestlers crowned for famous feats, 
His sons are gathering—brother, brother greets, 
A flood of life rolls surging thro’ the streets 
And bursts and foams along. 


But lo! they march—the foe is on Iris way, 
Our England’s rebel children meet to-day, 
And force must force oppose ; 
To loyal hearts the ancient laws are dear— 
Who love them not, nor hold in sacred fear 
The primal order, shaping soul and sphere, 
To loyal hearts are foes. 
From many a lonely alley dank and green, 
From mouldy vault, dark cell, and garret mean, 
The reckless inmates haste ; 
Men whom no thought of self-respect sustains, 
Who scorn the meed which genuine manhood gains, 
Are hurrying thro’ a thousand streets and lanes, 
To Kennington’s broad waste. 


Men with low brow, thick lip, and lustful glare, 
Men with a reckless and defiant air, 
Men that avoid the sun ; 
Men to whom earth and sky make vain appeal, 
Who under starry heavens no wonder feel, 
Men who to no celestial brightness kneel, 
And are in want of none. 
Thick was this scum upon the cauldron’s top, 
And scant amid the tares the white corn crop, 
Yet there some hearts were found, 
Who felt that they could nobly do or die, 
Who felt, though earth was low, that heaven was high, 
And loved their brother men beneath the sky, 
And loved their native ground. 
Men who had workt and workt till life would seem 
A purposeless and incoherent dream, 
All pulley, wheel, and screw— 
Swaying and straining, shifting to and fro, 
With hiss, and clang, and bang, and stress, and blow, 
With infant’s screams, and woman’s notes of woe, 
That sharper, shriller grew. 
Men that had workt and workt till work was none, 
Men that stood workless, wageless, under sun ; 
Men of an honest fame— 
Men that had askt for guidance—men that lov’d 
When some wise lordly Presence near them mov’d, 
Whom England’s peerage had perchance approv’d 
Had it but shot its game. 
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Men that askt work alone that they might work, 
Of stalwart frame, inured to dungeon murk, 

To mine, to forge, and trench ; 
Men who would love their little ones and wives, 
And lead, in quiet homes, calm, thoughtful, lives; 
Men in whose heart a latent grandeur strives— 

A fire that none should quench. 


Men that have pray’d till tears stood in their eyes, 
Have watcht the evening and the morning skies, 
And felt there was a God. 
Who, with an infinite brightness round them thrown, 
Have journey’d through the wilderness alone, 
Have sung and smiled, but now must frown and groan, 
And writhe beneath the rod. 
Nay, fraud and violence shall not prevail, 
srute force is clad in no bright coat of mail, 
True strength is with the Just. 
Who would be rich, must work ; who would be free, 
Must first by wisdom earn their liberty, 
Must be self-governed, must self-balanced be, 
Checking all sensual lust. 


It is not England that has found a voice, 
It is an English mob that would rejoice, 
To see true freedom dead! 








And thus the English people answer—“ No! 

An endless debt to our dear Land we owe, 

And, but for love of her, we would not go 
here these vain men are led. 


“ We build our house on the eternal rock, 
That fears nor rolling storm nor earthquake’s shock ; 
We stand for Law and Truth. 
We love all straight, detest all crooked ways 
He only governs well who well obeys ; 
Brave hearts endure lone silent days ; 
Best man was hum I 
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* We will not rise with you, misguided men: 
O, shapes of darkness, fresh from horror’s den— 
We will not rise with you! 


Nay, since you challenge England, England’s might 








Shall be arrayed against you, and in fight, 
Still vindicating the eternal right, 

Shall try what ye can do.” 
Thus said the people when the mob arose, 
And thus the people did the mob op} 

They had their gatherins 
Sound hearts and noble, e souls al 
The beautiful and strong, the wise and grave, 
Are mustering with a fixed resolve to save 


Their country, thus perplext. 
They are all bound by one grea 
To their lov’d fatherland have p 
Are steady, silent, strong 
Peer, scholar, poet, craftsman, hind and squire, 





Touch’d with some sparkles of the true old fire, 

Age with firm tread, and youth 

Move gallantly along. 

We do not like attempts to turn into verse compasi- 

tions so beautiful and sublime in prose 
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Though somewhat in the spirit of crusade 
against previous writers, the author does not 
disclaim the assistance he has derived even from 
those from whom he dissents. It appears that 
his object is to build a new edifice from the ma- 
terials of the past. He takes a stone from one 
and astone from another, but forms a design 
of his own. The scholastics will declare his 
architecture to be quite irregular; still his 
system will attract attention, and doubtless 
obtain followers ; and though scarcely practi- 
cal enough, its ingenious speculations will 
interest all who are metaphysically inclined. 
Mr. Smart denies the utility of syllogistic 
reasoning, allowing it only to be a grammatical 
contrivance, and prefers the theory and prac- 
tice of induction and deduction. In the place of 
formal logie, he seems to suggest a judicial, or 
examination of principles ; 
whether this is not more the philosophy of 
mind than the study of logic, we will not in- 
quire,—but rather leave the system to be 
proved by its practical working. 

There is something in the quaint candour of 
the author’s preface where he says “I am 
nobody. I belong to no learned body. Ihave 
previously produced nothing which the world 
has much regarded,’—which we like. This 
acknowledement enlists our feelings, as it 
must the interest of every independent 
thinker. He throws down the gauntlet right 
and left, declaring himself an adherent of no 
sect of logicians. He condemns Aristotle to 
oblivion, and blames Dr. WHATELEY for bring- 
ing back the trammels of the schoolmen. He 
exposes the errors of Locker and HorNE 
Tooke, scoffs at materialism, and laughs at 
idealism. He is no party man, but tries to 
avoid extremes, which are proverbially danger- 
ous. Heis, in fact, a kind of scientific bee, who 
sips from this flower and from that. We must 
leave our readers to test the quality of the 
honey for themselves, as our limits will only 
permit us to give the veriest taste of it. There 
are some fine metaphysical thoughts dispersed 
through the work, but the following extracts 
are meant rather to show the author’s style, 
than to corroborate that opinion :— 
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In pursuing the theory of inductive logic, we next 
1 that, beyond the things of sense, and the ideal 
ngs that reflect them, there are things, the more 





abstract stores, of the understanding, in following the 


relations of which, the understanding enjoys a peculis 
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failures of misdirected industry and ingenuity. The 

rhymed Decaloque before us is no exception to the 
general rule. 
RELICION. 

Protestantism and Cat] licity c ~pared in their Effects 
on the Civilization of Europe. By the Rev. J.} 
> , . } 
BALMEZ. London: Burns 1849. | 

PUBLISHED in France and in the French language, this | 





work has attained an European celebrity It has been 
Messrs. HANFoRD and 


is now offered to the Ex 
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and political, 


evils, moral, social, } 
due to the diminished influen iat the 
only path to regeneration is to retrace our steps and | 
seni he} fthe orivinal church ! 
return to the bosom of the original church } 

The best practical comment upon the author’s 





facts and arguments is the present condition of Rome 
herself. The work is eloquent, learned, and ingenious, | 
but not very logical, and certainly very onesided. But | 
then it is the pleading of an advocate and not the judg- 
ment of an impartial judge. The det uils are not within 


d { 
our province, 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Smart's Manual of Logic. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1849. 

Loeicat science has received an interesting 

addition to its stores in the work before us. 








triumph, as moving in a world entirely its own. These 
things are properly transcendental or me taphysical, 
because the and ideal things, because 
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present themselves under circumstances that ought to 
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There is a want of perspicuity in the author’s 
style, as well as faultiness in the arrangement of 
the matter, which detract from the value of the 
book as an educational work. The constant 
recurrence of foot-notes are never desirable, 


|more particularly in a subject where the 


thoughts require to be kept ina consecutive 
train. 

But the erudition of the author, and the 
ingenuity of his arguments in refuting the 
opinions of other philosophers, would redeem 
than faults of ar- 


it from far worse errors 


rangement. 
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Historical Recreations. By Miss Brown, and Key to 
Ditto. London: Longman and Co. 1849. 
An ingenious device for testing the extent and accuracy 
of a pupil’s progress in history, whether what has been 
read is remembered. This examination takes the shape 
of an amusement. Certain enigmatical questions are 
propounded, without names or dates, and descriptive 
only of an event, and then the pupil is to ransack 
memory to recal where and when it was that the inci- 
dent thus hinted at occurred, who were the persons that 
figured in it, and what further particulars were con- 
nected with it. The idea is a happy one, and it is very 
happily worked out by Miss Browne. It is almost as 
much a play as an exercise, and might be agreeably 
introduced, even among older persons, round winter 


firesides. 





The Magic of Kindness ; or, the Wondrous Story of 
the Good Man. By the Brothers MayHEw. London: 
Darton and Co. 

A CHARMING story, designed to teach young persons the 
great moral and practical truth, that kindness is the 
surest road to the hearts of our fellow-creatures, and 
that if the Law of Kindness were to be more generally 
acknowledged by individuals, by governments, and by 
nations, the world would be infinitely better and happier 
and half the existing difficulties and troubles would dis- 
appear. The law of kindness is, indeed, pre-eminently 
the Christian code. 

In this delightful fairy tale, the Brothers MayrHew 
inculcate that principle in the most effective manner by 
showing it in practice. It is copiously illustrated by 
the pencils of GrorGeE CruIKSHANK and KENNY 
Mrapows, and being handsomely bound in scarlet and 
gold, this volume will be a most acceptable prize or 
present at the coming Midsummer Holidays, 








POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





De la France contemporaine, et de ses Divisions 
Hiérarchiques. Réponse a Touvrage de M. 
Guizot, De la Démocratic en France. Par 
W. WELLESLEY. 

Tuer volume before us is one of no ordinary 

pretensions ; for the author proposes to detail 

the causes of the centuries of mis-govern- 
ment which, while entailing continued misery 
upon the French nation, resulted in the dis- 
memberment of the State by the Revolution 
of 1793, and has since prevented the reunion 
of its elements. The author also proposes to 
answer M. Guizort’s * Democracy in France.” 
[t is certainly a bold task to enter the lists 
with M. Guizor, and a difficult one to solve 
the problem, how France should be governed, 
and, if Mr. Wevuiestey has not quite succeeded 
in “ answering” M. Guizoz, or in propounding 
anything new with respect to the proper ele- 
ments for the construction of a free and en- 
lightened constitution, he has nevertheless, as 
far as it goes, acquitted himself very creditably 
and has furnished the public with an interest- 
ing treatise. We certainly shall not presume 
to criticise the “author’s French,” but at the 
same time, we regret that he has yielded to the 
attraction he says the language has for him, 
for we fear it will very much limit the number 
of his readers in England, and we think that 
our Gallic neighbours, without some knowledge 
of English, will frequently misunderstand him. 

From the earliest period of French history, 
the principle of absolutism and individualism 
has been arrayed against that of freedom and 
the general interest of the nation. 

Kings, Lords, and Commons, Mr. WELLESLEY 
says, under all the phases of the political 
existence of France, have been actuated 
by self-interest, “J'intérét individuel.” In 
France there was a perpetual struggle be- 
tween the king and his great vassals for per- 





sonal aggrandisement; the people’s rights 
were disregarded; but the security of the 
throne depended upon the subjection of the 
feudal aristocracy, and every means, from con- 
quest to corruption, were employed, until the 
nobles were brought to the foot of the monarch, 
a still haughty but impotent order, divested of 
its influence in the nation, and its hold upon 
the affections of the people. 

In England, the aristocracy overcame the 
king, but only to exact concessions, which, 
while securing their own and the are 
rights and liberty, conferred no personal ag- 
grandisement, and has resulted in that due 
balance of power in the three estates which 
forms the essence of the English Constitution. 

Mr. We.testey is the avowed enemy of 
every constitution which does not receive the 
direct sanction of the people. “No govern- 
ment can be legitimate which is not sanctioned 
by the people: there can be but one ‘absolute 
principle, one supreme law, that is, the voice 
of the people in its normal state.” (p. 4.) 

The entire nation is a democracy, which 
may have its king and aristocracy, but not 
distinct from the democracy, or the result is 
an oligarchy. ‘Every hierarchy is aristocratic, 
the social hierarchy of a nation is the aristocracy 
of that nation. If that aristocracy does not 
embrace all the democracy, it no longer con- 
stitutes the social hierarchy; the aristocracy 
becomes an oligarchy. Strictly speaking 
‘placemen’ always form an oligarchy, but, if 
they derive power and support from the majo- 
rity of the people, and really represent the free 
will of the nation, they have not that distinct, 
exclusive existence which forms an oligarchy. 
. « The chiefs of a social hierarchy, whether 
placemen or not, are called the aristocracy, and 
the rest of the nation the democracy ; but it is 
erroneous to suppose that an individual of the 
democracy belongs to no division of the aristo- 
cracy, or that a member of the aristocracy is 
not one of the democracy. The aristocracy 
and the democracy should be united in feeling 
and interest; when a barrier is raised between 
them, and aristocrat and democrat become 
words of opprobrium, oligarchies obtain power 
and men fail in their duties to society.” 
(p. 25.) 

The safety of France depends upon the re- 
cognition of this “ principe démocratique ;” 
but in the scramble for power and place con- 
sequent upon revolutions, “the sentiments of 
modern politicians, and of political sections in 
France, have been opposed to this fundamental 
axiom: whatever may have been their pro- 
fessions of devotion to the country, individual- 
ism has been the ruling sin. France was not 
contented with absolute royalty, with the 
Revolution and Empire, with the Restoration 
and Constitutional Monarchy, because neither 
form of government adhered to the principle, 
which had been the basis of its structure—the 
Democratic principle.” (p. 5.) 

In the place of an aristocracy of property 
there has been an oligarchy of placemen, who, 
preserving their position only by subservience 
to the executive, have governed France accord- 
ing to the theory of its different kings. 

Mr. Wet.esxey entertains the highest ad- 
miration for Naroteon, but he cannot disguise 
from himself, that his ambition and individual- 
ism superseded his philosophic and patriotic 
desire for the aggrandisement of France, and 
the regeneration of her institutions. Louis 
XVIIL, he says, had no redeeming quality, he 
was an atheist, his theory of government was 
absolutism, his means corruption. CHARLES 
X. was 4 fanatic, more honest than his brother, 





but his theory was the same, and his means a 
corrupted oligarchy of priests and placemen. 

But Mr. Weuxestey has reserved the full 
phial of his indignation for Lovis Puuirrs 
and M. Guizor. 

Egotism, cupidity, political vacillation and 
treachery are a few of the hard terms applied 
to the citizen king. 

Mr. Wetrestey would have us infer that 
the career of M. Guizor has been one of ter- 
giversation and political falsehood; he says, 
“ofall Louis Paruirre’s ministers M. Guizor 
seems to have been the most culpable; he was 
not only subservient to the en, but he 
endeavoured to anticipate his Majesty's wishes 
by employing his talents and energies in pav- 
ing the way to the re-establishment of royal 
absolutism, even though it were obtained by 
corruption and maintained by force. M. Guizor 
contributed more than any other minister to 
undermine the liberty of France, and to stifle 

arliamentary opposition : spotless in private 
ife—the corruption and vicious course of his 
political career have been unparalleled; in 
the latter years of his administration he has 
frequently belied himself, and appeared alter- 
nately clothed in the armour of effrontery, or 
of charlatanism; and at length he accumulated 
a flood of popular indignation, which even- 
tually overwhelmed him, and with him the 
monarchy. By pandering to the unconsti- 
tutional desires of an ambitious prince, he 
induced the bourgeoisie, the aristocracy of 
wealth, to have recourse to an armed mob, and 
has bequeathed to them the struggle for resto- 
ration of political and social order with a mul- 
titude blinded with rage and panting after the 
combat in an atmosphere still tainted with the 
fumes of powder and of blood. During the 
last seven years of his ministry, supported by 
a constant majority in the Chambers, he pros- 
tituted his talents in opposing all those con- 
stitutional reforms which tended to diminish 
the system of corruption, and which he only 
approved of in order to please the king. 
Lulled into security by the pride of success as 
an orator, he succeeded in suppressing com- 
plaints by the murmurs of admiration which 
the eloquence of this skilful juggler always 
occasioned.” (p. 106.) 

Such is our author's opinion of the man, 
who for eleven years directed the fortunes of 
France, and upheld a monarchy, which, from 
its erection to its fall, had no more solid 
foundation than the caprice of a people re- 
strained by no veneration for the institutions 
of God or man, and actuated, from the highest 
to the lowest, as Mr. WELLEsLEY has shown, 
by no better influence than that of self- 
interest. 

It is not our intention to review M. Guizot’s 
political career, but, after reading La France 
contemporaine, and La Démocratic en France, 
we do not think the authors differ much in 
the main. Mr. WeLiEstey raises an Utopia 
upon the word democracy, “ properly under- 
stood and applied.” M. Guizor takes the name, 
as it now seems to be understood in France, 
namely, as the watchword of the lowest and 
most dangerous classes, whom Mr. We1- 
LESLEY is as willing to combat as M. Guizor 
is to resist. When M. Guizot recommends 
resistance “ & l’esprit démocratique,” he means 
resistance to the feeling evinced by those whom 
Mr. Wettesiey calls demagogues; commu- 
nists, socialists, and men of all denominations, 
who perpetuate atrocities, and propound per- 
nicious and impious doctrines, to the cry of 
“Vive la République, démocratique et sociale,” 
and find excuse for their misdeeds under the 
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restige of that word “ democracy,” which is 

fr. WELLESLEY’s panacea for all misgovern- 
ment, and which M. Guizor pronounces “the 
banner of all the social hopes and ambitions of 
man, pure or impure, noble or base, rational or 
irrational, possible or chimerical.” 

It would be beyond our limits to follow Mr. 
Wetestex through his account of the imme- 
diate causes of the revolution of February, 
1848, but we certainly were not prepared to 
hear that it had been effected by the bour- 

eoisie, or the aristocracy of wealth, whom Mr. 
WELLESLEY Calls the aristocracy of the demo- 
cracy; we thought the communist and socialist 
minority had the exclusive merit of the year's 
convulsions; not so, however: “The democracy, 
led by its real aristocracy, effected the Revo- 
lution of February. This revolution was the 
struggle of the aristocracy of wealth calling to 
its aid, and sanctioning by its presence in the 
streets, the attack of the people against the 
king and his adherents—the oligarchy of place- 
men. It is an error to suppose that the com- 
munists and socialists effected the revolution, 
but they powerfully contributed towards it, 
when they united in the conflict with so many 
others.” 

The concluding chapter is devoted to the 


propounded by M. Louis Buanc, M. Proup- 
HON, and their associates for the organization 
of labour, and the uses of capital. No indi- 
vidual, and consequently no nation, can thrive, 
if the application of capital be fettered ; whether 
a man’s capital be his labour or his money, the 
uncontrolled use of it can be the only element 
of progress, hence the absurdity of supposing 
that under any system every individual can 
equally participate in the aggregate of a 
nation’s profits. 

Before concluding our remarks upon this 
volume, we cannot but regret that, while the 
author has stated numerous errors in the social 
economy of France, such as the system of cen- 
tralization, the government of placemen, the 
restrictions on trade, and the fee affecting 
the succession to land, he has omitted to dwell 
upon the absence of that which we consider to 
be the primary cause of the divisions and dis- 
union of all parties in France; there is but one 
great link between man and man, and that is 
a veneration for religion and religious insti- 
tutions; where this does not exist and form 
a leading feature in governments, no human 
institutions will prosper. 

The authors of the revolution of 1848, who- 
ever they may have been, have much to answer 
for; they have thrown abroad a brand of dis- 
cord, destined to kindle universal contentions 
and civil wars, at a period of unparalleled 
tranquillity ; when the fiercer passions of man 
seemed to be melting away under the genial 
influence of peace; when civilization was 
gradually cementing the closest bonds of union 
between nations, and conferring upon all the 
inestimable blessings of prosperity and peace. 

The revolution has entailed upon France 
anincalculable amount of loss and misery, and 
yet, in the face of it, the pa are flattered 
and cajoled by continued allusions to their 
bravery, generosity, and moderation, — the 
glory of their blood-stained revolution,—their 
wanton destruction of life and property ; and 
amused by fétes and fireworks, which make 
them the laughing-stock of the world. 

The state of society in France at this mo- 
ment is most deplorable; we cannot discover 
one bright spot in the horizon ; the passions of 
men are roused and direct them in a course 
xactly opposed to the only one which can 
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bring them to a safe haven; this passion for 
equality will always interpose an insurmount- 
able barrier to every attempt to reorganise 
society, and to form a class, which by its 
ability and property might gradually obtain 
the confidence of the nation. We trust the 
baneful system of centralization will be dis- 
continued, and possibly, a feeling of respon- 
sibility may be diffused in the community at 
large, but power must be concentrated some- 
where, for absolute power is preferable to 
anarchy. The right of suffrage must be 
limited, or anarchy will unquestionably pre- 
vail. A law of primogeniture must be estab- 
lished, or France will always be deficient in 
one great element of a strong constitution, 
that 1s, an aristocracy of landed proprietors. 
We would disband the National Guard, and, | 
on the one hand, cease to cater for the love of | 
display and military parade of the Parisian 
population, and, on the other, release from 
onerous duties the honest and industrious 
citizens, and thereby hope to create a bour- 
geoisie whose motto should be Honesty, In- 
dustry and Virtue, and we think that liberty, 
fraternity and contentment, would follow im 
the train ; but, above all, we would inculcate a 
quiet observance of religious ordinances, and 
we may yet hope that reverence for the laws 
of God may induce obedience to the laws of 
man. 














PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Dublin University Magazine for May. “ Our 
spring crop of novels” affords hasty glances at the new 
novels, the most affectionate being cast towards “ Mor- 
daunt Hall.” The continued articles are “ Ceylon and | 
the Cingalese,” “ Irish Popular Superstitions,” “ Eastern 
Rambles,” and “ The Legoff Family.” There is a 





good-tempered banter at the expense of the would-be 
poets of the present time. A political article and a 
short notice of Miss Edgworth’s death are also given. 
The portrait gallery contains both pen and pencil 
sketches of Father Matthew, the former written in a |} 
friendly and liberal spirit. The account of the spread | 
of teetotalism in Ireland is very interesting. | 

The Eclectic Review for June. “ Kemble’s Saxons in | 
England” is an extremely valuable paper, forming a | 
neat and sufficient résume of Kemble’s work, suitable 
for those who have not time or patience or desire to | 
study the original. ‘“ Memoirs and Correspondence of } 
Lord Castlereagh,” is a review of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry’s work, aided by the liberalism of the reviewer. 
“The Emigrant Family,’ and “Memoirs of William 
Collins,” are the texts of readable papers, and “ Criminal 
Law Reform,” is an earnest plea for amendment in our 
criminal code. It favours the idea now become so po- 
pular that the severity of punishments should be lessened, 
and particularly, that the farce of “ recording sentence 
of death,” for the mere purpose of saving the criminal 
from such sentence, should be abolished. The writer 
thinks the appointment of a minister of justice in- 
dispensable. “ Constitutional Fallacies—Unreformed 
Abuses,” “ Colonization and Colonial Reform,” and 
“The Rev. James Shore and the Bishop of Exeter,” 
are among the other papers. 

Tait’'s Edinburgh Magazine, for June. The“ Retire- 
ment of Jenny Lind,” is an edifying article. The 
writer regrets the meagreness of information respecting 
the early life of the fair nightingale, and attempts from 
the few facts that are know to deduce some idea that shall 
explain the cause of her early retirement from the stage. 
He favours the notion that too close application to study in 
youth, and a premature indulgence of the powers of her 
mind, have so weakened her nervous system as to ren- 
der continued exertion dangerous now. “Sketches 
founded on Highland Traditions,” are likely to be an 
attractive series judging from the first, on “ Gather- 
ings.” “The Nemesis of Faith,” is reviewed, not very 
favourably; and the “Colonial Question—Canada,” is 








continued. Tait has influenced public opinion greatly | both than the inajority of the cheap weeklies that throng 


by his active debatings of the affairs of this colony. 
His prophetic warnings are recalled in the present 
cle. “ Employment or Emigration,” the “ Registers,” 
and “ An Irish Legend ” worked out in pretty narra- 
tive, occupy the remaining pages. 

Dolman’s Magazine, tor June. “ Sick Calls,” by 
the editor, is a series of descriptions of death-bed scenes. 
“Trish Oratory,” points to the preference which the 
Irish as a people can claim as orators. There is much 
other matter. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, for June. Our Necro- 
logy column frequently bears ample evidence of the 
care and diligence with which the peculiar features of 
this magazine are attended to by the ed his 
number contains an abundance of original matter. 

Atlas of Physical Geography. Constructed by 
Augustus Peterman. Part 4, for June, contains a 
Meteorological Map of the World, showing the distri- 
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| bution of the temperature of the air, and an Ethno- 


graphical Map, showing the distribution of the human 
race in the middle of the nineteenth century. The value 
of these maps can scarcely be comprehended without 
an examination of them. They teach, as it were, 
Natural History to the eye; here you see at a glance 
the physical phenomena of the globe, and more may be 
learned by half-an-hour'’s study of these extraordinary 
maps than by mere reading for a month. They will be 
invaluable to teachers, for schools and families, for the 
explanation of them will be a delightful lecture to which 
the pupil will listen earnestly, and which having once 
learned, like as with all knowledge obtained through the 
eye, he will never forget. Mr. Mitner’s letter-press 
descriptions are extremely interesting, and copiously 
illustrated with wood-cuts. 

Milner’s Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy and of 
Physical and Political Geography. Part 19 contains 
an Orographical Map of the Globe, showing the con- 
figuration and physiognomy of its surface, and a map of 
Canada, beautifully engraved and coloured. Mr. Mit- 
NER’s text introduces the division of “ Political Geo- 
graphy.” 

The Journal of Design, for June, contains first, a 





| review of new patterns in pottery, metals, woven fabrics, 
| &c., with woodcuts and actual specimens of paper- 


; = S ne | hangings slins, ; goods that admit of being 
chapter on “ Poetry and its substitutes,” containing some | hangings, muslins, and other goods that admit of being 


pasted into the book. It is a novel, curious, and inter- 
esting publication, and we hope it will have the success 
it deserves. 

The People’s Journal, for June, combines the forces 
of Howitt's Journal, which has been incorporated with 
it. It is one of the best of the cheap periodic als, con- 
taining a quantity of instructive and amusing matter by 
authors of reputation, and numerous woode-cuts of a 





| high class. 


Redhe ad's History of the Fre neh Re volutic ns. Part 
5 is the new part of CHAMBERs's wonderf 
Instructive and Entertaining Library. It is one of the 
best of the histories of modern France which we have 
ever read, remarkable for its fairness, graphic in i 
descriptions, and no labour has been spared in the 
collection and examination of the best authorities. 

The National Library of Select Literature. Part 5 
continues Mr. KniGut’s Studies of Shakspere. 

Part 29 of the National Cyclopedia of l ‘seful Know- 
ledge, published by Mr. Kniaur, and one of his boldest 
enterprises for its extraordinary cheapness, extends from 
the word “ Lilac” to “ Luxembourg.” 

Miss Martineau’s History of England during the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, already reviewed at length, makes 
its appearance with regularity. The June part contains 
the history of the years 1833 and 1834. 

Mr. Long's France and its Revolutions. Part 14 
gives us one of the best histories of modern France in 
our language, as might indeed be expected from the 
previous fame of the author. It is profusely adorned 
with engravings. 

Part 23 of The Land we Live in is dedicated to one of 
the most charming districts in England, North Derby- 
shire and Dove Dale. It forms a complete 
handbook, giving most interesting des ions of the 
localities, and all that they have worth ing, and 
interspersing a multitude of engravings in the best style 
of art, gems in themselves. 

Eliza Cook's Journal (Part I. for May), is a new 
candidate for the honours of a popular fame and a peo- 
ple’s patronage. And we think it has better claims to 
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our table. To say nothing of its plagiarism in appear- 
ance, we must confe ss it is tri uly original and excellent 
in matter, Though a copy in contour of Chambers, 
it is not so in style or aim, It endeavours to instruct, 
but more by way of philosophizing than by imparting 
facts. It is rather the familiar friend than the frie ndly 
tutor. What Wordsworth is among the poe ts, so Eliza 
Cook's Journal seems to endeavour to be among the 
cheap publications. To draw instruction and encou- 
ragement from isolated and simple facts and occur- 
rences, to impart a due sense of the importance and 
value of all things, to teach research and to foster affec- 
tion and to make hope with his gay wings flutter 
over the hearts and minds of the people, is the aim 
of Eliza Cook’s Journal, as developed by the con- 
tents of this first part. We wish th 
cess. Her helpmates seem to be skilful 
and prudent, and will not fail to gain the 
of m any readers. 

Sharpe's London Journal, has an engraving on steel, 
of “Indiaman, ashore near Margate.” It is well exe- 
cuted. 

Frank Fairleigh, Part 6. Hall & Co. 

Con. Cregan, Part 6. Orr & Co. 

The Works of Shakspe re, Parts 20 and 22. This 
double number contains Richard the Second and a part 
of Henry the Fourth. 

A History of France and the French People. By 
G. M. Bussey and Tuomas Gasrrey. Orr & Co, 
Part 15. 

Finden’s Illustrated Edition of Byron's Tales and 
Poems, Part 13. Orr & Co. Concludes the Siege of 
Corinth and commences the Prisoner of Chillon. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Gardening and Botany, for 
June. 

The Cottage Gardener, for May. 

The Family Herald, for May. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Works of Francis Rabelais, translated from the 
French. By Sir Tuomas Urquuarr and Mor- 
TEAUX, with —— Notes by Ducuat, OZELL, 
and others. A new Edition revised, with additional 
notes. Vol. 1. Bohn. 1849. 


How many of our readers have read RABELAIS ? 
Familiar as is the name to every ear, repeatedly as allu- 
sions to, and even citations from, him occur in our peri- 
odical literature, we never chanced to meet a man who 
had really read him through, and certainly not half-a- 
dozen men who had read twenty pages of his works. 
Nevertheless he is reputed to be the wittiest writer of 
if not of any, age; the translation by Sir 
THoMAS URQUHART was popular in its time, and has 
been long a scarce book at the stalls. In his preface 
Sir Toss states that fifty large editions of the 
original had been circulated, and he accounts for this by 
observing that “ mirth could hardly be complete among 
th se that love it, unless their good cheer were seasoned 
with some of RABELAIS’s wit.” COLERIDGE said of 
him, “I class RABELAIS with the great creative minds 
of the world, SHAKSPEARE, DANTE, CERVANTES,” and 
an eminent critic in the Foreign Quarterly Review 
terms him “an author without a parallel in the his- 


his own, 





tory of literature.” 

Such is the work which Mr. Bonn has added as an 
extra volume to his Standard Library, and it cannot 
fail to be acceptable to the literary worl 


reprint of it has been long 
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Def cts in the Practice of Life Assurance, 
gestions for their Re medy, ge. By 
Rosiyson. 4th Edition. London: 

THE object of this little volume is to point ont some 

. jections to the practice of Life Assurance, as adopted 

by the principal companies. The main one is, that a 

policy is liable to be ——* by them, and instances 

are adduced, in which it has 
and Mr. Ropryson’s remedy is to mak 

Pp ies absolutel ly i table. But Mr. Roprnson 
ears to forget that this advantage may be purchased 

Le arly. It offers a great temptation to fraud, to 

have it known that, however fraudulently obtained, a 

policy will be paid. An office that. does so will, no 


and Suq- 
ALEXANDER 
Orr and Co, 


been done, though rarely 


with success, 








doubt, be an excellent aud most useful office for the 





many persons contemplating frauds; but it is a very 
serious question whether it would be a safe office for 
honest insurers. An honest assurance needs no such 
protection, but if a person honestly assuring should do 
so in an office where, by reason of policies being ab- 
solutely indisputable, extensive frauds are not only 
probable but certain, the losses occasioned by the fraud- 
ulent assurers will in ract fall upon the honest assurer 
—for when we talk of an office suffering a loss, we 
mean that a loss is suffered by the persons who assure 
in that office. 





THE SMALL FRY OF LITERATURE. 


Very few of the little books with which the reviewer's 
table is usually thronged have come to us during the 
last fortnight. Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment, 
is a learned pamphlet from the pen of the Rev. Ropert 
Wuiston, M. A., of the Cathedral Grammar School, 
Rochester, suggested by the refusal of the Dean and 
Chapter to comply with their statutes in certain par- 
ticulars in which, it is contended, they ought to observe 
them, this appeal to the public being made in consequence 
of the Bishop having declined to hear an appeal to him. 
The reverend author enters into the profoundest inquiries 
and cites old books, and adduces pages of statutes which 

ight to be very conclusive, but whether they are so or 
not, we must leave to the better judgments of those 
who, feeling an interest in the controversy, will under- 
take with pleasure the perusal of so much learning 
brought to bear upon it. The Christian’s Key to the 
Philosophy of Socialism, is a series of propositions for 
making mankind prosperous and virtuous, by a system. 
Ignorance, oe rfdom, and the Worship of the Golden 
Image, is the title of another little pamphlet, which 
would have better suited the correspondence column of 
a newspaper. The purpose seems to be, so far at least 
as we can make it out, to contend that all the evils of 
modern society are due to Ignorance, Serfdom, and Love 
of Money,—a complaint as old as society itself,—with a 
grain of truth, and a mountain of error in it. 





BOOKS, MUSIC, AND W OR KS 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From May 14 to June 14, 1849. 

(SomE errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 
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From Mr. JoHN CHAPMAN. 
Beauties of Channing. 
The Soul; her Sorrows and her Aspirations. 
Reverberations. 
The Christian Key to the Philosophy of Socialism. 

From Mr. J 

Child’s Book of Ballads. 
Westminster Memorials of the City, &c. 

From Smita, ELDER and Co. 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
Sybil; a Soul’s History. 


OF ART 


. MASTERs. 


From Mr. H, WasHBovuRNeE, 
Herbert’s Temple, and other Poems. 
From Messrs. SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
Thirty Years Since. Vol. 18 of Mr. 
Arabella Stuart. Vol. 19 of Mr. 
Wood’s Edition of 


and Co. 
James’s Novels. 
James’s Novels. 
the Songs of Scotland. Parts 27 and 28. 
gia Mr. J.R. SmMiru, 
Popul al Rhymes and Nursery Tale 
Barnes’s Anglo-Saxc m Delectus, 
From Mr. GeorGE BEL. 
The Life and Times of Alfred the Great. 
From Messrs. BAILEY BROTHERS. 
Harley Beckford. A Tale. 3 vols. 
From Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALt. 
By W. H. Ainsworth. 3rd Edition. 
From Mr. H. Co.surn. 
Coningsby ; or the New Generation. 5th Edition. 
Valerie. By Captain Marryat. 2 vols. 
From Mr. CHARLES Cox. 
Gardening for Cottages. 





Crichton. 


From Mr. PIcKERINa. 
The Decalogue, the Belief, and the Lord’s Supper. 
rhe Day Watch, 
From Messrs. Stums and McIntyre. 
Autibiography of Chateaubriand. Vol. 2. 
Father Connell. No. 28 of Parlour Library. 
From Mr. J. BuRN’s, 
Protestantism and Catholicity. 


From Mr. W. N. WRIGHT. 








From Messrs. Hatt, Virtve, and Co, 
Cola Monti; or the Story of a Genius. 
From Messrs. LONGMAN and Co. 
Historical Recreations, with Key. 
From Messrs. DARTON and Co. 
Magic of Kindness. 
From Messrs. Evans and Assort, Bristol. 
The Gladiator. 
From Messrs. AYLoTT and JONES. 
An Appeal for the Ragged Schools. 
From Mr. THomas NELSON. 
The Puritans of England and the Pilgrim Fathers. 
From Mr. Bonn. 
Rabelais’ Works. Vol. 1, 
From Messrs. ORGER and MERYON. 
Excitement ; a Tale of our Own Times. 2 vols. 
From Messrs. WHITTAKER and Co. 
Hoblyn’s Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 
The Perfect Law of Liberty. 
From Mr. M. A. NATTALI. 
Hand-Book of the Southern Coast. 
From Messrs. Crapock and Co. 
or History of the Holy Land. 
From Messrs. Hamitton and Co. 
St. Ethelbert ; an Historical Tragedy. 
From Mr. T. C. NEwsBy. 
Self-Dependence. A Novel. 3 vols. 
From Mr. J. Hocartu. 
The Kafirs Illustrated. Part 1. 
From Messrs. Boosey and Co. 
The Standard Lyric Drama. Part 24. 
From Messrs. LEwis and JOHNSON. 
Three Pieces of Music. 
From Messrs. Ewer and Co. 
Two Pieces of Music. 
From Mr, J. A. } 
Two Pieces of Music. 
From Messrs. Hurst and Co, 
The Albatross ; or Voices from the Ocean, 


Palestine ; 


NOVELLO. 


3 vols. 











MUSIC. 





Messe & Trois Voix, avec Accompagnement d Orgue ot 
Piano-Forte. Composée par J. L. ELLERTON. 
London: Lonsdale. 

Quintetto en Fa mineur pour deux Violons, Viola et deus: 
Violoncelles. Composée par J..L. ELLERTON. Lon- 
don: Ewer and Co. 

Two compositions of the first class, proving Mr. ELLER- 
TON to be a genius. The Mass for three voices is a 
grand work, in which the author has availed himself of 
the opportunities it affords for the exercise of the inven- 
tion in almost every manner of music, from the low wail 
of the penitent praying pardon, to the triumphant burst 
of adoration. Mr. ELLERTON has felt the inspiration 
of his theme, and given full expression to it. 

The Quintette is also distinguished for a great deal of 
originality, and it is not so difficult but that amateurs 
might master it with a little practice. 

30th of these compositions might be advantageously 
introduced into the musical ré-unions now so numerous. 








Church Music, consisting of Services and Anthems, gc. 
Composed by James Tinu1ArRpD. Nos. 1 and 2. 
Novello. 

A coLLecTion of Mr. Tit11Arp’s compositions in 

Sacred Music, which are undoubtedly of a very high 

class. The numbers before us contain chants of “ Oh be 

joyful in the Lord!” and the Te Deum, both for four 
voices, with an accompaniment. They are fine and 
and original. 
ae 

Herr Kravss’s Concert.—The concert of this ex- 
traordinary pianist, at Jermyn Street, on Monday last, 
was attended by a brilliant circle of rank and fashion, 
and the performances of the morning appeared to give 
unmixed satisfaction. Herr Krauss astonished the 
audience by his wonderful execution of two parts with 
one hand, so perfectly and rapidly that it sounded like 
the usual play of treble and bass with both hands. He 
was assisted by Mdlle BaBniaG, who sung two or three 
airs deliciously, and with a peculiar manner of swelling 
the notes, the effect of which was very beautiful. Mdlle. 

LANzA, also, was much applauded. Herr FLERSHEIM 

showed himself a master of the violin, and HERR 

LipEv’s violincello, was scarcely inferior to LinLEy’s. 

Krauss treated his visitors with no less than six piece § 

each one more beautiful and extraordinary than 

others. 





The Wanderer aud other Poems. 
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Sr. Gzorcr’s Harmonic Soctrety.—The eighth 
concert of this Society, which has begun to excite 
more than ordinary interest and attention, passed of as 
successfully as usual. Great praise is due to the mem- 
bers for the admirable precision with which the madri- 
gals were rendered. ‘The ballads, duets, &c., which 
intersect the programme, form in these concerts an ad- 
ditional and peculiar feature of interest. Miss ELLEN 
Lyon gave a canzonet “‘ Truth in Absence” very beau- 
tifully; and her sister, Miss Exiza Lyon, ‘The 
Soldier’s Tear,’’ with delicious taste and expression, 
(encored enthusiastically) ; Miss Cotirns sang ‘* The 
Mermaid’s Cave,’’ very finely ; Mr. Lovett introduced 
a new song by ALLMANN, ‘‘ You and Me” (glorious 
Tom Hoon’s poetry), which he gave with tenderness 
and feeling; Mr. Duptey rendered “ Una furtiva 
lagrinia’”’ most artistically; Mr. H. BuckLanp in 
ALLMANN’s Song for the People, ‘‘ Forgive and For- 
get.” exhibited excellent points of vocalization. 

The rest of the Concert consisted of various songs by 
Mrs. PLuMMER, Mrs. Murray, Miss Hatt, and 
Mr. PELHAM, the last of whom sang ‘I seek her on 
every shore,” excellently ; Miss MANsE performed a 
fantasia on the Piano-forte with the utmost brilliancy 
and finish; her touch is at once powerful and delicate. 
This young lady isa decided acquisition to these con- 
certs. Miss BerNADINA Hatt also played some 
brillianf variations on the Piano-forte with great excel- 
lence; Mr. Tuomas delighted the audience with his 
harp-playing, and was encored to the Echo. Conductor, 

. Lyon; Accompanyist, Mr. Bevruin. 

— — 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT 


Mr. Mitchell’s season of French Operas is about to 
close with the production of Rossini’s “ Le Comte Ory” 
—by way of bonne bouche. Miss Catherine Hayes is 
about to undertake the duties of an English classical 
concert singer : being announced to appear in “ The 
Creation” and “ The Seasons,” as given by Mr. Sur- 
man’s Society,—and also in the former work, when it is 
repeated by the Sacred Harmonic Society———We hear 
that M. Jullien will shortly resume his concerts at 
Drury Lane, and that the theatre has been taken by a 
new company, to be occupied by them at Christmas. 
Rumour says that Drama and Opera are to be combined, 
and that Macready is a leader in the undertaking. 











ART. 





The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By Joun 
Ruskin, Author of ‘“ Modern Painters,” 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1849. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Tue second Lamp of Architecture, according 

to Mr. Rusty, is The Lamp of Truth. 

As perfect truthfulness is an essential feature 
in the character of a good and great man, so it 
should prevail in all art, which ought to be the 
veritable expression of the mind from which it 
emanates. Imagination is not opposed to this: 
it is not a deception ; it does not profess to be 
that which it is not: however impossible its 
conceptions, they are put forth as such; it is 
ideality and nothing more. But in architecture 
there 1s a greater temptation to untruthfulness 
than in the other arts; as, for instance, in the 
nature of the material or the quantity of labor. 
This is wrong—artistically as well as morally. 
Deceptions are mean, and they produce upon 
the spectator’s mind a sense of meanness. 

Therefore, exclaims Mr. Rusxsy, let there be 
no Architectural Deceits, no false roofs; no 
painting of surfaces to represent what they are 
not, no cast or machine-made ornaments. 

Having reviewed at length the most re- 
markable instances of these faults, Mr. Ruskin 
attributes to them the decline and fall of me- 
dieval architecture, closing with this eloquent 
lamentation : 

So fell the great dynasty of medieval architecture. 
It was because it had lost its own strength and disobeyed 
its own laws—because its order and consistency and 
organization had been broken through—that it could 
oppose no resistance to the rush of overwhelming inno- 


vation. And this, observe, all because it had sacrificed 





a single truth. From that one surrender of its integrity, | 
from that one endeavour to assume the semblance of 
what it was not, arose the multitudinous forms of disease 
and decrepitude which rolled away the pillars of its 
supremacy. It was not because its time was come; it | 
was not because it was scorned by the classical Romanist | 
or dreaded by the faithful Protestant. That scorn and | 
that fear it might have survived, and lived; it would | 
have stood forth in stern comparison with the enervated | 
sensuality of the recraissance; it would have risen in | 
renewed and purified honour, and with a new soul, from 
the ashes into which it sunk, giving up its glory, as it 
had received it, for the honour of God—but its own 
truth was gone, and it sunk forever. There was no 
wisdom nor strength left in it to raise it from the dust; 
and the error of zeal, and the softness of luxury, smote 
it down and dissolved it away. It is good for us to 
remember this, as we tread upon the bear-ground of its 
foundations, and stumble over its scattered stones. 
Those rent skeletons of pierced wall, through which our 
sea-winds moan and murmur, strewinge them joint by 
joint, and bone by bone, along the bleak promontories in 
which the Pharos-lights came once from houses of prayer 
—those gray arches and quiet ailes under which the | 
sheep of our valleys feed and rest on the turf that has 
buried their altars—those shapeless heaps that are not 
of the earth, which lift our fields into strange and sudden 
banks of flowers, and stay our mountain streams with 
stones that are not their own, have other thoughts to 
ask from us than those of mourning for the rage that 
despoiled, or the fear that forsook them. It was not 
the robber, not the fanatic, not the blasphemer, who 
sealed the destruction that they had wrought, the war, 
the wrath, the terror, might have worked their worst, 
and the strong walls would have risen, and the slight 
pillars would have started again from under the hand of 
the destroyer. But they could not rise out of the ruins 
of their own violated truth. 

The Lamp of Power is next treated of. He 
observes that, in recalling our memories of the 
greatest works of architecture which have given 
us the most pleasure, we shall find that they 
are of two classes, ‘“‘the one characterized by 
an exceeding preciousness and delicacy, to 
which we revert with a sense of affectionate 
admiration ; and the other by a severe, and in 
many cases mysterious, majesty, which we re- 
member with an undiminished awe, like that 
felt at the presence and operation of some great 
spiritual power.” 


Now, the difference between these two orders of 
building is not merely that which there is in nature 
between things beautiful and sublime. It is also, the 
difference between what is derivative and original in 
man’s work: for whatever is in architecture fair or 
beautiful, is imitated from natural forms; and what is 
not so derived, but depends for its dignity upon arrange- 
ments and government received from human mind, 
becomes the expression of the power of that mind, and 
receives a sublimity high in proportion to the power 
expressed. All building, therefore, shows man either 
as gathering or governing; and the secrets of his success 
are his knowing what to gather and how to rule. These 
are the two great intellectual Lamps of Architecture ; 
the one consisting in a just and humble veneration for 
the works of God upon the earth, and the other in an 
understanding of the dominion over those works which 
has been vested in man. 


But there is also a sympathy in the forms of 
noble building with what is most sublime in 
natural things, and the Power directed by this 
sympathy is the third Lamp of Architecture. 
Hence the importance of mass, of unbroken 
lines, of height, of breadth, and here Mr. Rus- 
KIN notices a matter not sufficiently considered 
by architects : 





Of the many broad divisions under which architecture 
may be considered, none appear to me more significant | 
than that into buildings whose interest is in their } 
walls, and those whose interest is in the lines dividing 
their walls. In the Greek temple the wall is as nothing; 
the entire interest is in the detached columns and the | 
frieze they bear; in the French flamboyant, and in our 


detestable perpendicular, the object is to get rid of the 


wall surface, and keep the eye altogether on tracery of 
line; in Romanesque work and Egyptian, the wall is a 
confessed and honoured member, and the light is often 
allowed to fall on large areas of it, variously decorated. 
Now, both these principles are admitted by nature, the 
one in her woods and thickets, the other in her plains, 
and cliffs and waters; but the latter is pre-eminently 
the principle of power, and, in some sense, of beauty 
also. For, whatever infinity of fair form there may be 
in the maze of the forest, there is a fairer, as I think, in 
the surface of the quiet lake; and I hardly know that 
association of shaft or tracery for which I would ex- 
change the warm sleep of sunshine on some smooth, 
broad, human-like front of marble. Nevertheless, if 
breadth is to be beautiful, its substance must in some 
sort be beautiful; and we must not hastily condemn the 
exclusive resting of the northern architects in divided 
lines, until at least we have remembered the difference 
between a blank surface of Caen stone and one mixed 
from Genoa and Carrara, of serpentine with snow; but 
as regards abstract power and awfulness, there is no 
question; without breadth of surface it is in vain to seek 
them, and it matters little, so that the surface be wide, 
bold, and unbroken, whether it be of brick or of jasper; 
the light of heaven upon it, and the weight of earth in 
it, are all we need: for it is singular how forgetful the 
mind may become both of material and workmanship, if 
only it have space enough over which to range, and to 
remind it, however feebly, of the joy that it has in con- 
templating the flatness and sweep of great plains and 
broad seas. And it is a noble thing for man to do this 
with their cut stone of moulded clay, and to make the 
face of a wall look infinite, and its edge against the sky 
like an horizon; or, even if less than this be reached, it 
is still delightful to mark the play of passing light on 
its broad surface, and to see by how many artifices and 
gradations of tinting and shadow, time and storm will 
set their wild signatures upon it; and how in the rising 
or declining of the day the unbroken twilig 
and Juridly on its high hueless forehead, and fades away 
untraceably down its tiers of confused and countless 


stones, 











it rests along 


It is most important in architecture to bear 

in mind the powerful 
EFFECTS OF SHADOW. 

Of these limitations the first consequence is, that 
positive shade is a more necessary and more sublime 
thing in architects’ hands than in a painter’s. For the 
latter being able to transfer his light with an undertone 
throughout, and to make it delightful with sweet colour, 
or awful with lurid colour, and to represent distance, 
and air, and sun, by the depth of it, and fill its whole 
space with expression, can deal with an enormous, nay, 
almost with an universal, extent of it, and the best 
painters are most delightful in such extent; but as light, 
with the architect, is nearly always liable to become full 
and untempered sunshine seen upon solid surface, his 
only rests, and his chief means of sublimity, are definite 
shades. So that after size and weight, the power of 
architecture may be said to depend on the quantity 
(whether measured in space or intenseness) of its 
shadow; and it seems to me, that the reality of its 
works, and the use and influence they have in the daily 
life of men (as opposed to those works of art with which 
we have nothing to do but in times of rest or of plea- 
sure), require of it that it should express a kind of 
human sympathy, by a measure of darkness as great as 
there is in human life. And that as the great poem 
and great fiction generally affect us most by the majesty 
of their masses of shade, and cannot take hold upon us 
if they affect a continuance of lyric sprightliness, but 
must be serious often, and sometimes melancholy, else 
they do not express the truth of this wild world of ours; 
so there must be, in this magnificently human art of 
architecture, some equivalent expression for the trouble 
and wrath of life, for its sorrow and its mystery; and 
this it can only give by depth or diffusion of gloom, by 
the frown upon its front, and the shadow of its recess. 
So that Rembrandtism 1 
though a fal i 
ever any buil< 
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noble manner in architecture, 
r; and I do not believe that 


reat unless it had mighty 
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masses, vigorous and deep, of shadow mingled with 
surface. And among the first habits that a young 
architect should learn, is that of drinking in shadow, 
not looking at a design in its miserable liny skeleton; 
but conceiving it as it will be when the dawn lights it, 
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and the dusk leaves it; when its stones will be hot, and 
its crannies cool; when the lizards will bask on the 
one, and the birds build in the other. Let him design 
with the sense of cold and heat upon him; let him cut 
out the shadows as men dig wells in unwatered plains; 
and lead along the lights, as a founder does his hot 


| 
| 


metal; let him keep the full command of both, and see | 
that he knows how they fall, and where they fade. His | 


paper-lines and proportions are of no value: all that he 
has to do must be done by spaces of light and darkness; 
and his business is to see that the one is broad and bold 
enough not to be swallowed up by twilight, and the 
other deep enough not to be dried like a shallow pool 
by a noon-day sun. 


He concludes his remarks on Power in 
Architecture with a reproof of the mean spirit 
that pervades both the public and private edi- 
fices of England. 

What a contrast between the pitiful little pigeon- 
holes which stand for doors in the east front of Salisbury, 
looking like the entrances to a beehive or a wasp’s nest, 
and the soaring arches and kingly crowning of the gates 
of Abbeville, Rouen, and Rheims, or the rock-hewn 
piers of Chartres, or the dark and vaulted porches, and 
writhed pillars of Ocrona! Of domestic architecture 
what need is there to speak? How small, how cramped, 
how poor; how miserable in its petty neatness is our 
best! Now beneath the mark of attack, and the level 
of contempi, that which is common with us! What a 
strange sense of formalized deformity, of shrivelled pre- 
cision, of starved accuracy, of minute misanthropy 
have we, as we leave even the rude streets of Picardy 
for the market towns of Trent! Until that street-archi- 
tecture of ours is bettered, until we give it some size 
and boldness, until we give our windows recess, and our 
walls thickness, I know not how we can blame our 
architects for their feebleness in more important work; 
their eyes are inured to narrowness and slightness; can 
we expect them at a word to conceive and deal with 
breadth and solidity? They ought not to live in our 
cities; there is that in their miserable walls which 
breaks up to death men’s imaginations, as surely as ever 
perished foresworn men. An architect should live as 
little in cities as a painter. Send him to our hills, and 
let him study there what nature understands by a 


| scale of magnificence. 


of Southern Africa, and coloured sketches of its land- 
scape scenery and natural history. 

The first part, now before us, opcns with a litho- 
graphed portrait of the author, in the act of making one 
of his sketches, with a background descriptive of the 
country in which he is pursuing his genius, three 
magnificent arums blooming at his feet. In his intro- 
duction he remarks of African scenery, that it has a 
character of its own. “ Africa,” he says, “is vast and 
grand; every feature of its savage scenery is based on a 
To me it has always been a 
country of peculiar interest; and I have been in some 
degree enabled to gratify my early desire of visiting its 
shores and looking upon its mountains, rough and 
steep.” 

The first work of art in the book is a sketch of a 
Malay school, full of spirit and character. 

The second is a finely coloured view of Wynberg, the 
“sweet Auburn” of Africa, a charming spot seven miles 
from Cape Town, in the midst of delicious scenery, and 
appearing to possess all English rural comforts. 

We are next presented with full-length portraits of 
two Malay boys at the Cape, in their proper costume, 
smiling little fellows with Murillo-like expressions of 
face; then a Hottentot woman and girl; then a coloured 
print of “ Genadendal, a Moravian Missionary Setile- 
ment, situate about 90 miles from Cape Town; a quiet 
place at the entrance toa gorge in the mountain, the 
drawing beautiful, the colouring singularly correct. 

Next are two Zulus dancers in costume, unique 
objects, and certainly anything but prepossessing. This 
is followed by a view of Durbaw, Port Natal, an ex- 
tensive prospect which conveys the best idea of African 
scenery of any representation of it we have ever seen. 
A sketch, drawn from the life, of a pair of the new 


| antelopes from St. Lucia Bay, with a fawn, will be not 


buttress, and what by a dome. There was something in | 


the old power of architectuxe, which it had from the 
recluse more than from the citizen. 
which I have spoken with chief praise, rose indeed out 
of the war of the Piazza, and above the fury of the 
populace: and Heaven forbid that for such cause we 
should ever have to lay a larger stone, or rivet a firmer 
bar, in our England! 
power, in the imagery of our iron coasts and azure 


the hermit spirit which once lighted with white lines of 
cloisters the glades of the Alpine pine, and raised into 
ordered spires the wild rocks of the Norman sea; which 
gave to the temple gate the depth and darkness of 
Elijah’s Horeb cave, and lifted out of the populous city, 
grey cliffs of lonely stone, into the midst of sailing 
birds and silent air. 


Again we pause here, and again we shall 
return to this most valuable volume. 





The Kafirs Illustrated. By GeorGr Frencu ANGAs? 
Author of “The New Zealander’s IlJustrated,” “South 
Australia Illustrated,” &c. Part 1. London: Ho- 
garth. 1849. 

Tuts superb work will be a prize for the drawing-room 

tableandthe boudoir. Mr. ANGAs is an enterprising ycung 

artist, who, pencil in hand, has penetrated the wilds of 

New Zealand, South Australia, Southern Africa, and 

the South Sea Islands, instigated by a desire to depict 

nature as she is seen in her most uncultured haunts, 
and to present her in very truth to his stay-at-home 
countrymen. His former works must be familiar to 
most of our readers, whom they must have delighted 
often as they lie upon the rich tables of the drawing 
rooms of “the west end.” And we can assure them 
that this new enterprise is not less interesting or less 
worthy of their patronage. It is to consist of a series 


Amakosa tribes, comprising portraits of the native races 


The buildings of 


the least attractive of the contents of this part, for 
they are drawn with remarkable spirit and a character 
which Landseer might have boasted. This completes 
the first part of a work which will be at once a con- 
tribution to art and to geographical science—a book 
for the boudoir and the library. 








Hints to Emigrants. Designed and etched by Percy 
Cruiksuank. Hurst and Co. 


A PicrortAL History of the Adventures of Jonn 
Sait, of Smith Town, an Emigrant, pourtraying in a 
very humourous manner the difficulties and troubles 
with which an enterprising emigrant must struggle 
upon his certain path to competency if not to fortune. 


| The aspect of the forest through which he has literally 


But we have other sources of | 





to hew out his farm is certainly sufficiently formidable, 
and then the “moving accidents by flood and field” are 


, | sketched with a prodigal facility of invention which 
hills; of power more pure, nor less serene, than that of | 


proves that Mr. Percy CruiksHANnk (whoever he be) 
has in him all the genuine spirit of comedy which we 
associate with his name. It is a little book of no com- 
mon merit, 





The Art Journal for June. 


Tue Vernon Gallery furnishes subjects for two en- 
gravings, Cattle, Early Morning, from Coorrr’s 
paintings; and Waiting for the Boats, by CALLcorr. 
They are delightful pictures. Wyatt's statue of 
Penelope is also engraved, and there are two illustra- 
tions from the poets, The Dead Adonis, and Solitude. 
A vast quantity of biographical, critical, and other 
essays affecting art are contained in the number, besides 
the usual continued papers. The article on THor- 
WALDson’s sculpture, with outline illustrations, deserves 


| a careful perusal. 


— 


Tue Erry Gatitery. — The collected works of 
Erry have just been opened for public exhibition at 
the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, in pursuance of 
their patriotic design thus to stimulate British Art, the 
proceeds being applied to the purchase of some great 
picture in the Academy (may we hope, one of STAN- 
FIELD'S), to be preserved in the National Gallery,— 
and this is to be an annual treat. We have not space 


> 


| for comment now, but recommend our readers to pay 
' jan early visit, because, if they go once, they will 
of drawings taken among the Amazulu, Amaponda, and | 


desire to go two or three times more. 

















NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
SUBSEQUENT surveys have confirmed our previons im- 
pressions as to the excellence of this gallery, and the 
promise of rising genius which it contains, assuring us 
that this branch of British Art will maintain the pre- 
eminence it has won. 

CHARLES Davipson confirms our remarks of last 
year, when he first exhibited, that he is the best of the 
young artists, with a more original genius than any 
other, and that the public appreciate his talents is 
proved by the fact, that all save two of his numerous 
contributions to this exhibition are sold. His hand 
can be recognized in a moment: there is an inimitable 
(ruth in his pictures; his sun-light is real: his trees 
wave ; his are the very foliage of groves and coppices. 
The art by which these magical effects are es me 
we have been unable to discover. In his Autumn 
(No. 13), he has successfully departed from his pecu- 
liar themes and given to us “hills and long with- 
drawing vales,”’ which Creswick might envy. 

Tuomas Linpsay’s Brook Scene at Hay (No. 17), 
is a delicious bit of country. 

D’Eavitxe has greatly distinguished himself this 
year. His Venetian bits are beautiful and so gen- 
uine. But he is not less happy in home scenes, as is 
proved by No. 78, The Warren near Dunster, 
Somerset, a picture caught with an artist’s eye, and 
executed by a master’s hand. 

CuASe’s interiors are superb. His Fontainbleau 
in the Sixteenth Century (No. 35), is equal to any- 
thing of its kind ever exhibited. The minute and 
careful workmanship is marvellous, - Every part of 
this large picture would bear to be examined with a 
microscope. 

MAPLESTONE is another landscape painter of great 
merit. His Sunset on the Moors (No. 40), and the 
Thames at Richmond (No. 73), are two of his many 
that will deserve examination. 

Fanny Srrrrs also is improving still. The in- 
dustry with which she finishes her works is most 
creditable; and, like all labor, it finds its reward 
in perfection. Every picture she contributes is a 
gem, and we noticed that hers were among the first to 
be sold at the private view. An instance of her care is 
Bridgnorth (No. 59), a small but perfect drawing. 

W. Bennet is another of our rising artists. His 
Banks of the Avon (No. 62), shows his power. 

Roprns is fast rivalling BENTLEY in the represen- 
tation of water. His waves are water, and not ice, or 
glass, like most waves that painters produce. Ports- 
mouth (No. 77), is a masterly work which alone 
would establish his reputation. 

VACHER continues to present delicious scenes from 
Italy. He has drunk deeply of the inspiration of the 
Italian skies, and he reproduces the rich sunsets and 
the palaces bathed in mid-day light, and the blue 
waters of lake and sea, with a truthfulness which will 
be acknowledged by all who have beheld them. A 
glorious specimen of this is No 79, The Claudian 
Aqueduct, Sunset. 

Boys excels in the representation of water; rivers 
and brooks under his hands become realities, as witness 
No. 87, Windsor, from Eton fields. 

The finest interior in the gallery is Hucue’s 
Vespers in the Church of St. Anne, Bruges (No. 
102), a work of wonderful skill and immense labour, 
in which the eye seems to penetrate the gloom of the 
cathedral, and to find out fresh forms of beauty as it 
gazes. 

KEARNEY’s Pilgrims to Canterbury (No. 117), 
will deserve inspection. The characters are happily 
depicted, and the whole composition is the work of a 
master. He has other character drawings of equal 
merit and as full of promise. 

Fanny Harris presents to us some more of her 
delicious bouquets, drawn from nature, without stiff- 
ness and exquisitely coloured. Her groups from the 
Conservatory (No. 154), and her Exotics (No. 827), 
are second only to BARTHOLOMEW. 

E. Cornovup has an ambitious picture, The Mur- 
derers of Thomas Chase, of Amersham, drawing 
up the leiter to the Clergy (No. 160). The com- 
position is fine and effective, the figures of the anxious 
group at the table loom finely out of the deep 
shadow in the back-ground, and the fierce expressions 
of their faces tell their stories. 

Another picture interesting for its subject, but some- 
what confused as a composition, is the Charge of the 
8rd light dragoons at the Battle of Moodkee (No. 
183), by M. A. Hayes. 

Nor should the visitor pass unnoticed A Welsh 








| River (No, 199), by D, H. M‘Kewan, ‘There is not 
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in all the gallery a more genuine bit of nature tin 
this. 

Mr. Harrison WErR also deserves commendation 
for the skill manifested in his Autumnal Night (No. 
206). It is a work of genius, and promises future 
fame. 

L. Hicks has contributed a very clever sketch of a 
Neapolitan Dancing Girl resting (No. 208). The 
pose is excellent, and the expression of the face and 
figure is perfect. 

*MoLE’s Road over the Mountain (No, 216), isa 
drawing before which everybody will pause. 

YouneMAN is steadily attaining the popularity and 
the right to it which we antici ated for him a long 
time since. His Staci Thatehing (No. 224), is a 
cheerful rural scene, beautifully depicted. 

Fanny Corneaux's Hagar (No. 234), is the least 
pleasing of her works. W hy, we cannot determine, for 
it is very well drawn and coloured exquisitely, but 
there is a tone in it that does not satisfy us. 

T. L. Rowsoruam, Junr., has proved his capacity 
to become an artist of eminence, in No. 261, Market- 
day at Conway. He has caught the aspect of showery 
weather with wonderful truth. 

Harrison Wetr’s Servant of all Work (No. 

281), is extremely clever. A donkey worn and weary 
looks the ragged slave, and t Ils the story of his hard 
life better than a volume could do it. 

With many points of merit, we cannot, upon the 
whole, express admiration of We1cauu’s Philan- 
dering (No. 290). It wants ease: it is too theatrical, 
a great fault in subject pictures, very difficult to avoid 
and from which only the highest genius succeeds in 
escaping entirely. 

Mr. TELBIN is another young artist who must be 
commended for his Gle ndalough, County Wicklow 
(No. 323), as sweet a bit of evening light as ever we 
looked at. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

A bronze statue of Lord George Bentinck is to be set 
up in Cavendish-square, opposite Harcourt House, 
the residence of his father, the Duke of Portland. —— 
The British Institution, with a selection of ancient 
masters, was opened to view for the Royal Family on 
Friday, and is now open to the public——-The com- 
mittee of the Hyde Park Exhibition have granted free 
admission to their gallery to the students of the Go- 
vernment School of Design :—an example worth imita- 
tion by other Art-Exhibitions in the metropolis. 
A very charming life-size, half-length portrait, of Mlle. 
Parodi (painted by Mr. Newenham), in the character 
of Norma, has been on view at Messrs. Graves’. The 
moment chosen by the painter is when the priestess is 
pouring forth the plaintive “ Casta Diva.” He has 
accomplished an admirable likeness. The drapery is 
richly drawn, and the whole figure stands well out 
in the calm green of the sacred grove, the blue sky 
forming the back-ground. The subject is altogether 
well treated, and the likeness undeniable. 








ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ELLEN 
By HARrGRAVE JENNINGS. 

Titania steppeth ;—light as the light flowers 
Which, to her foot, just bow the head, and rise. 
Thoughtful—deepsecing—full of freshest heart, 
And constant in her friendships, as her truth 
To God! She weareth liv’ry of lord Oberon, 
The weird grey with its silver;—pearly mists 
Are gloss’d with silver beams of the pale moon. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Her Masesty’s THeatre.—The success which 
has attended the revival of Don Giovanni is a satis- 
factory proof of the progress of musical taste. Formerly 
it was produced once in a season, in compliance with a 
sortof habit, and it was got up without care and performed 
toa thin house. All this is changed. Mr. LumiLey 
has applied to it the entire power of his stage; the best 
vocalists of the day are impressed into its service and 
the mise en scene is perfect. Paropt’s Donna Anna 
amply fulfils the anticipations of her admirers Her 
acting is full of spirit and grace, and she sings 
divinely. ALBONI, too, maintains the sudden reputa- 
tion she has acquired for the personation of characters 
in which simplicity or naivete is demanded. Conerri 
was more powerful in voice and in expression than we 
have ever heard him, and Garpont was sweet in tone 
and quiet in manner, Such was the reception which 





this fine am of Mozarr’s genius, thus finely 
executed, met with from a crowded audience, that 
doubtless it will be repeated many times before the 
season closes, and we would recommend our readers 
not to omit to avail themselves of so rare an enjoy- 
ment. 

HAyMARKET THEATRE.— Macbeth has been brought 
out here with a completeness that gives it almost the 
aspect of a novelty. Mr. and Mrs. Cuartes Kran 
personate Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. he former 
1as so subdued his tendency to occasional rant that 
there is nothing of it visible throughout the whole 
performance, tempting as it is to such violations of 
good taste, while he has preserved the fine reading of 
the play for which he was always distinguished. Mrs. 
CHARLES Kran’s Lady Macbeth has certainly the 
merit of originality. Her conception of the part is 
very fine, and her expression of particular passages is 
superio yr to anything we have seen in othe rs, but, as a 
whole, the performance is wanting in power—she has 
not the physical capacities for a true Lady Macbeth. 
Wherever grace of € mner and feeling are required, she 
is admirable ; thus, the banquet scene was throughout 
a masterpiece, far be eel anything we, whose memory 
does not quite reach to Mrs. Sip ONS, have ever wit- 
ne sed, Pad the Sle ep Walk sing Ww ae p le yer dina novel, 
but certainly a most truthful, fashion. But her first 
interviews with her “brainsickly”’ lord were too much 
like scoldings. It is, however, a representation which 
will please the critic and reward the student of the 
drama: it will teach him much that may not have sug- 
gested itself before. Mr. he IGAN’s Witch was another 
specimen of that singularly clever actor’s intellect and 
industry which deems nothing so trifling as not to 
deserve careful study. Mr. Buxton’s Witch made 
the audience laugh, and that broke the charm of the 
scene, The scenery and costumes were new, and, we 
presume, appropriate to the timce—the — scenes 
were such as castle apartments were, and the banque t 





belonged to the age ‘of MACBETH, i not to that of 


Vicrorta, All the vocal strength of the company 
was thrown into the Witeh Scenes, with the Locke 
music and Miss P. Horton, as Iecate, was dressed in 
the costume of a fairy and not in that of a demon. 
Altogether it is the greatest theatrical treat at present 
to be procured in London, and should be yisited by all 
lovers of the legitimate drama. 

Tue PanoramMa.—The valley of Cashmere, so re- 
nowne xd in song and romanee, according to MoorE a 
paradise of roses, is the subject of the new panorama 
Just opened by Mr. Burrorp at his rooms in Leicester 
Square. Jt is a miracle of art, although the visitor 
will probably be disappointed in the appearance of this 
famous Paradise. It certainly docs not at all answer 
to our ideal of it. The situation is fine, being sur- 
rounded with lofty snowpeaked mountains; the valley 
is flat, low, and swampy, through which runs the 
“*mazy rive ,” upon whose sluggish face lie the float- 
ing gardens, the theme of so much poetry, alas! pre- 
senting neither roses nor flowers, but melon and 
cucumber beds, and about as picturesque and poetical 
as the market gardens at Hounslow. Human interest 
is given to the scene by the introduction of a group of 
Sikhs in the Runjut Singh, in conference with Lord 
ELPHINSTONE, and among the motley crowd we re- 
cognize the gaunt face and form of Dr. Woirr. The 
picture is beautifully painted. The distances are real/y 
distant ; the atmosphere is perfect, and after a few 
minutes it requires a positive effort to convince our- 
selves that it is only canvass upon which we are gazing. 

ADELPHI TneAtTRE.—On Monday evening there 
was a great gathering to witness the production of a 
new piece, thus attractively announced in the play-bills: 
“Mr. Wrignur will commit an unwarrantable intru- 
sion on Mr. Paut Beprorp.” This promised fun, 
the broad hearty fun of an Adelphi joke, and the 
audience were not disappointed. They were kept in a 
roar of laughter throughout. The plot is this. One 
a Snoozle, having resolved on enjoying a quiet day 
all to himself at his villa at Hampstead, has sent away 
his wife, his neice, his servants, and all that is his, till 
he is left alone to enjoy, as he hopes, his otiwm. He 
will not even read his newspaper, or the fourteenth 
letter he has received from “* Mr. Jonn gag V5 
jun.,” claiming in vain the hand of his niece. As he 
is about to be gin his enjoyment of m dolce farn niente 
he is alarmed by the apparition of a ‘‘gent’’ about to 
drown himself in his fish-pond. Of course he rescues 
him and brings him into the house. The difficulty is 
to get him out. The stranger is so overpowered by 
his gratitude, that he vows he will never quit his bene- 
factor ; and then he commences a series of small per- 
secutions, till of course the od is glad to give his 
consent to the marriage of his niece with “* Mr. Joun 
JOHNSON, jun.” It was entirely successful and will 
haye 4 run. 











LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


WE understand that “ The Woodman,” just announced 
as ready for publication, will bring Mr. JAmEs’s labours 
as a novelist to a close. A correspondent has inti- 
mated to us, that “The Manners and Customs of the 
Greeks” will be edited by Lady de Tabley, who will 
also write the preface. The translation is by the 
accomplished Miss de Salis, daughter of the Countess 
de Salis. A Hereford paper of iast week, remarks— 
“We had yesterday the gratification of seeing the 
venerable poet, Wordsworth, walking in Broad-street, of 
this city, and were glad to observe him looking so well, 
considering his advanced age. He arrived with Mrs. 
Wordsworth by the Worcester mail, and after visiting 
the cathedral, proceeded to Hay and Whitney..—— 
There is a subscription on foot for the purpose of 
erecting “a small column with an appropriate in- 
scription” to the memory of James Thomson, the poet 
‘The Seasons,’—* either on one end of the terrace 
on Richmond-hill, if leave can be obtained—on the 
open space between the Star and Garter,—or on the 
Terrace-walk in Richmond-park.” It is proposed to 
limit the subscription to one guinea; and among the 
Richmond residents who have already subscribed are 
Lord John Russell, the Countess of Shaftesbury (who 
lives on the site of Thomson's house and garden), Sir 
Henry Baker, Mr. Ewing, &c..—and among the nop- 
resident subscribers the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl of 
Carnarvon, the Rev. John Mitford, Mr. Edward Jesse, 
and Mr. Murray of Albemarle-street. A contempo- 
rary states that among the 750 new representatives of 
France are many well-known literary and_ scientific 
men; Leverrier, the planet-finder and _planet-loser; 
Arago; Dumas, of the Academie des Sciences; Victor 
Hugo; Felix Payat, a successful dramatic author, and 
a fierce Socialist; Pierre Leroux, who is as well known 
his well-meaning, but utterly incomprehensible 
writings, as by his legislative and public-dinner-speech- 
ifying exploits, or even by the admirable caricatures of 
Cham; Considerant, the 
writer before becoming a law-giver; De Falloux, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who has written excel- 
lent biographies of Pope Pius V. and of Louis XVI., 
with other things; Tascherau, who has gained noto- 
riety by his retrospective researches; Edgar Quinet; 
Ye Tocqueville; Thiers, greater as historian than 
statesman; Bastiat, the witty free-trade pamphleteer; 
La:nennais, with whose literary renown all Europe was 
once ringmg; Leon Faucher, who succeeded better as 
author and — than he has done as a minister; 
Louis Reybaud, the biographer of “ Jerome Paturet”— 
a writer worthy of being as to Le Sage; and, 
finally, old Marshal Bugeaud, who, full of military 
glory, has lately taken to writing ed “ amphilets 
1inst Socialist doctrines, en attendant the opportunity 
of cutting Socialists to pieces behind the barricades. 
And in addition to this batch of penman and savans, 
there are a number of professors, priests, and advocates, 
whose callings have a certain affinity with literary and 
scientific pursuits; and there is besides a regular mob 
of newspaper editors and newspaper scribes.-——We 
recret to learn that Dr. Bialloblotzky has been obliged 
to relinquish his exploratory journey into Eastern 


Africa. 











Fourrierist, who was a book- 











—_—_—— 


“Tue Harr.”—A picture, the joint work of Fritn 
and ANSDELL, entitled “ The Halt,” is now on view at 
Mr. Grunpy’s establishment, recently opened, in con- 
nection with the Fine Arts, at No. 130, Regent-street. 
This picture combines some of the most striking merits 
of both artists. A traveller, who is not seen in the 
picture, is nas, to have made a halt at an inn, 
where the hostler is baiting his horse, while the maid 
of the establi shme nt is standing (lean ing on the horse) 
and talking to an expression of countenance 


plainly enough 





n with 





1 ting the state of her feelings to- 
wards her good-looking fellow domestic. ‘ The Halt ” 
is a pont m picture to LANpsEER’s celebrated 
“ Shocing ‘the Horse.” As @ ¢ position it is very 
skilful and pleasing. ‘The animals, by ANSDELL, 
especially the horse, are painted with life-like fidelity, 

Mr. Frirxt has imparted much character to the fi gures. 
The picture is being engraved by Mr. RY ALL. 
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Tue Asuse or BrocrapHy.—In these times, we 
repeat, no man of the least mark or likelihood is safe, 
The waiter with the bandy legs, who hands round the 
negus tray at a blue -stocking coterie, is in all probability 
a leading contribtor to a fith-rate periodical; aud in a 
few days after you have been rash enough to eee the 
insidious beverage, Mactavish will be correcting the proof 
of an article in which your appearance and conversation 
are described. Mistrust the gentleman in the plush 
terminations ; he, too, is a penny-a-liner, and keeps a 
common-place book in the pantry. Better give up 
writing at once than live in such a perpetual state of 
bondage. What amount of present fame can recompense 
you for being shown up as a noodle, or worse, to your 
children’s children? -Nay, recollect this, that you are 
implicating your person: al, and, perhaps, most innocent 
friends. Bob ac companies you home from an insurance 
society dinner, where the champagne has been rather 
supers abundant, and next morning, you, as a bit of fun, 
write to the president that the watchman had picked up 
30b in a state of helpless inebriety from the kennel. 
The president, after the manner of the Fogies, duly 
docquets your note with name and date, and puts it up 
with a parcel of others, secured by red tape. You die. 
Your literary executor writes to the president, stating 
his biographical intentions, and requesting all documents 
that may tend to throw light upon your personal history. 
Preses, in deep ectasy at the idea of seeing his name in 
print as the recipient of your epistolory favors, imme- 
diately transmits the packet; and the consequence is, 
that Robert is most unjustly handed down to posterity 
in the character of an habitual drunkard, although it is 
a fact that a more abstinent creature never went home 
to his wife at ten. If you are an author, and your 
spouse is ailing, don’t give the details to your intimate 
friend, if you would not wish to publish them to the 
world. Drop all correspondence, if yon are wise, and 
have any ambition to stand well in the eyes of the com- 
ing generation. Let your conversation be as curt as a 
Quaker’s, and select no one for a friend unless you have 
the meanest possible opinion of his capacity. Even in 
that case you are hardly secure. Perhaps the best 
mode of combining philanthropy, society and safety, is 
to have nobody in the house save an old woman, whose is 
s0 utterly deaf that you must order your dinner by 
pantomime.—Blackwood’s Magazine for February. 








WIT AND WISDOM 
The Builder has the following laughable tale: ‘ There 
isa story current that some short time since a wholearmy of 
‘Lord Broughams,’ executed in lead and of colossal pro- 
portions, disembarked in the United States,—and were 
drawn up on a public quay in two lines, resembling an 
avenue of Egyptian Statues. The Custom-house officers 
were lost in wonder at the sight of so many giants turning 
up their noses at Brother Jonathan, and inquired what 
the monster importation meant. ‘Statues of Lord 
srougham,’ replied the skipper; ‘one for every city in 
the Union; being the gift of his lordship’s English ad- 
mirers to the American Republic.’ Lead, as such, is 
subject to a heavy import duty, but ‘works of art’ are 
admitted free. What could the officers of Customs do? 
They did not swallow the skipper’s story,—but they 
could not detain his statues; and in a short time Lord 
Brougham was in the melting-pot, and ‘cast into bullets 
for the Mexicans.” 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between May 14 and June 14, 1849. 


N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on. } 

ART. 

Billing’s Infinity of Geometric Design. 4to. 25s. 

Art of Etching. By Alfred Ashley. With 14 Etchings. 4to, 
10s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Adventures of a Greek Lady, the adopted Daughter of the 
late Queen Caroline. Written by Herself; containing par- 
ticulars of the Queen and her Suite not hitherto known. 

2 vols., post 8vo. 21s. 

John W iMlis ums the Missionary. l6mo. 6d, 

Memoirs of Lady Colquhoun, of Luss. By the Rev. J. 
Hamilton, Author of “Life in Earnest,” &c, 8vo. With 
Illustrations, 





CLASSICS. 

Homeri Ilias. Oxford Pocket Classics. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Chronological Tables of Greek and Roman History, Civil 
and Literary ; with Tables of Greek and Roman Measures, 
Weights, and Money. By Wm. Smith, LL.D., Editor of 
the “Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” and 
‘* Biography and Mythology.” 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Aunt Anne’s History of England, on Christian principles. 

i6mo., with Illustrations. 
FICTION. 

King Dobbs. By the Author of “ Buiscuits and Grog.” 
8vo. 7s. 

Valerie. By Captain Marryat, Author of “ Peter Simple,” 
“ Frank Mildmay,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Coningsby. 3y B. Disraeli, Esq. Standard Edition, with 
anew Preface. 1 vol., with Portrait, &c. 6s. bound. 

Mabel Carrington. By the Author of “The Blacksmith’s 
Daughter.” 3 vols., post 8vo. £1. lls. 6d. 

The Rectory Guest. By the Author of “The Gambler’s 
Wife.” 3 vols., post 8vo. £1. 11s. 6d. 

The Protestant Leader. By Eugene Sue. 3 vols., post 8vo, 
£1. 11s. 6d. 

Self-De pendance. 3 vols., post 8vo. 21, lls. 6d. 

HISTORY 

History of Ireland. Part 12. By T. Wright, Esq. Impl. 
8vo. Is. 

Maccabe’s Catholic History of England. Vol. 2. Demy 8vo. 

8s, 

Israel and the Gentiles. Contributions to the History of the 
Jews from the earliest times to the present day. By Dr. 
Isaac da Costa, of Amsterdam. Post 8vo., cloth. 

The Ten Years’ Conflict; being the History of the Disruption 
of the Church of Scotland. Robert Buchanan, D,D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mayo’s Letters on the Truths contained in Popular Super- 
stitions. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Maxims of Sir Morgan O’Doherty. Square l6mo. 2s. 

Report of the Case of Rev. Sir William Dunbar, Bart. v. The 
Right Rev. William Skinner, D.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

On Benefit Building Societies. By Arthur Scratchley, M.A. 
8vo. 6s, 

The Archeological Journal. Vol. 5. 8vo. 12s. 

Report on the Climate and Principal Diseases of the African 
Station. Compiled by Dr. Alexander Bryson, by direction 
of the Admiralty. Royal 8vo. 8s. 

Wesnel and his Followers. A Criticism. By R. Moon. 8vo. 
Cloth, 5s 

Boutell’s (C.) Christian Monuments in England and Wales. 
An Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the Various 
Classes of Sepulchral Monuments since the Norman Con- 
quest. Partl. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Notes on - Cathedral Libraries of England. By Beriah 
Bottield. Roy: al 8vo. 25s. 

On Man’s Power over Himself to prevent or control Insanity. 
Second Edition, fep, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

Gems of German Song. Book 20, 5s, 

Mendelssohn’s Trio from Athalie. 1s. 6d. 

Athalie, for Pianoforte solo. 10s. 6d. 

Fe - AS as Duet. 16s. 

Neukomm’s Meditation. 3 Voices and Pianoforte. 1s. 

Schubert’s Hallelujah. 3 Voices and Pianoforte. 1s. 6d. 

C. E. Horsley’s 3 Songs with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 4s. 

Musical Joke, for 4 Voices. 5s, 

Louisette Polka. 1s. 6d. 

Rosette Polka. 1s. 6d. 

Oh Susanna, don’t you cry forme. Song. 2s. 

Carry me back to Ole V irginny. Song. 2s. 

Thomas’s two easy Pianoforte Duetts. 1s. each. 

Fawcett’s Mazurka Brilliant. 2s. 

Czerny’s Recollections of Scotia. 17 Nos. 2s, each. 

Wilhelm’s O Sweet Remembrance. 2s. 

Acis and Galatea. Handel’s Serenata. Words and Music, 
With Printed Wrapper, to be completed in 8 Parts. No. 1. 
Royal 4to. 6d. 

The Summer Flower Waltzes. Composed by Labitzky, ar- 
ranged by E. J. Westrop. 3s. 

Jerusalem. Sacred Song, composed by G. Linley. 2s. 

G. Linley’s Blind Man’s Lament. Ballad. 2s. 

G. Gretton’s Soirees of England and India. Six Waltzes as 
Duets. 2s. 6d. 

Bohlman’s Quadrille d’Amour. 2s. 

Macpherson’s Peacock Polka. Duet. Folio. 2s. 6d. 

Ditto, as a Quintet for Quadrille Bands, 8vo., 2s. 

One hundred Tunes, with Words, for Infant and Juvenile 
Schools ; with a simplified Mode of Teaching Children to 
sing by Notes. By C. H. Purday. 3rd Ed. 8vo, 2s. 

Lily Waltz Pilali. 2s. 6d. 

Favourite Pieces from La Sonnambula. 6 Nos. 3s. each. 

Standard Lyric Drama: Part 24, containing the second por- 
tion of a New and Cheap E dition of Der Frieschutz, with 
English and German Words. Small 4to. 2s, 6d, 

Etoile Polka. For Piano. By A. Croisez. 2s. 

Morccaux de Genre. By A. Croisez. 3 Nos. each 3s. 

Morceaux Progressifs. By A. Croisez. 4s. 
tight Merrily boundeth the Ocean Wave. Words by Stuart 

Farquharson, Esq., D.C.L. Music by W. Haydn Flood. 2s. 

The Harp’s Wild Notes. Words by Eliza Cook. Composed 
by Alexander Lee. 2s. 

Treatise on Harmony, for the Pianist; containing general 
principles of modulation for the acquirement of the art of 
Preluding and of Extemporizing; with Examples of 
Studies, Fugues, and Preludes for the Pianoforte. By 
Fred. Kalkbrenner. Translated by R. Lincoln Cocks. 12s, 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Notes and Lectures upon Shakspere, and some of the Old 
Poets and Dramatists, with other Literary Remains of 
S.T. Coleridge. Edited by Mrs. H. N. Coleridge. 2 vols. 
Fep. 8yo. 12s. 


” 


” 
” 





Beowulf; an Epic Poem. Translated from the Anglo-Saxon 
into English Verse. By A. Diedrich Wackerbarth, A.B. 
Fep. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Sketches of Character. By Mrs. Potts. Fep. 8yo. 4s. 

POLITICS. 

A Speech on the Marriage Question delivered in the House 

of Commons. By Roundell Palmer, Esq.,M.P. 8vo. 1s.6d. 
RELIGION. 

The Daily Services of the Church of England. 18mo. 16s, 
morocco. 

a yy Sermons preached in a Country Parish. 12mo. 
os, Od, 

Nine Lectures on the Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. T. 8. L. 
Vogan. 8vo. 9s. 

Gates’s (Rey. A.) Baptism Misunderstood, the Great Trouble 
of the Church. 8vo. Sewed, ls. 

The Priest upon his Throne; being Lectures preached during 
Lent, 1849, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by Twelve Clergy- 
men of the Church of England. With a Preface by the 
tev. J. H. Stewart, M A. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

The Coming of the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus; being an 
Examination of the Work of the Rev. D. Brown, on the 
Second Coming of the Lord. By the Rev. H. Bonar. 
Fep. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

A Guide to the Epistles of Paul the Apostle of Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. A. Dallas, Wonstow, Vol.1. 12mo. 3s, 6d. cl. 

The Believer’s Guide to the Holy Communion. Translated 
from the French of M. Grandpierre by the Countess of 
Ellesmere. 18mo. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Sermons by the Rev. Edward Lillingston, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. George’s, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 12mo. 

Baskets of Fragments; or, Notes from Sermons preached by 
the Rev. Thomas Jones, of Creaton. Seventh Ed. 12mo. 
Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

The Story of Grace. By the Rey. Horatius Bonar, Author of 
aan Night of Weeping,” &c. Eighth Thousand. 18mo. 
Cloth, 2s. 

Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. No. 3. April, 1849. 2s. 6d. 

The Apocalypse Interpreted in the Light of the Day of the 
Lord, By the Rey. James Kelly, M.A, Vol. 1. Cloth, 6s, 

SCIENCE. 

Ainslie’s Land Surveying. A new and enlarged Edition by 
W. Galbraith, M.A. Demy 8vo. 2ls, 

Johnston’s Physical Atlas. Impl. 4to. 3 Parts are now 
published, 3s. 6d. each. 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





Mr. Newsy has announced the following copious List of 
Works in preparation, 

Manners and Customs of the Greeks. From the German 
of Theodore Panoftca. Illustrated by Ancient Vases, with 
54 subjects by George Schoof. 

Before and After. A Novel. 3 vols. 

Maternal Love. A Novel. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of 
‘¢ First Love.” 

The Woodman. A Novel. By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
Author of “Darnley,” “The Forgery,” &c. 

Past and Future Emigration. In 2 vols. By the Author 
of “ Five Years in Kaffirland.” 

A History of the Papal States. By J. Miley, D.D., Author 
of “Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” 

Mr. HENRY CoLsugn has nearly ready, 

Lady Lister Kaye’s New Work, “British Homes and 
Foreign Wanderings.” 2 vols. 

Messrs. W. and R. CHAMBERS will publish in a few days, 

The French Revolutions from 1789 to 1849, Vol. 3; being 
the completion of the Work. 

Mr OLtrvrer has announced for early delivery, 

The Communion Table. By Dr. Cumming. 

The True Church. 

The Crock of Gold (reprint). By M. F. Tupper, Esq. 

The Twins (reprint). By M. F. Tupper, Esq. 

Mr. J. H. PARKER announces that 

Mr. Monro, of Harrow Weald, will shortly publish a 
Volume of Sermons, &c., on Parochial Work ;— 

The Second Volume of Tracts for the Christian Seasons 
will be issued in a few days; and 

The Christian Year will shortly have reached a Thirty- 
fourth Edition. 

Messrs. TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLY will shortly 

publish, 

Liebig’s Annnal Report of Chemistry and the allied 
Sciences — Mineralogy, Physics, and Geology. Part 1. Edited 
from the original by Dr. Hofmann, Ph.D. 

Niebuhr’s Lectures on Roman History; a new and cheaper 
edition by Dr. Schmitz,—containing additions from manu- 
scripts not accessible to any other Translator. 

Mr. J. Ropertson (Dublin) is preparing for publication, 

The French Translator. By Professor Du Gue. 

The Invalid’s Hymn Book; with Introductory Preface. 
By the Rev. Hugh White. Fifth Edition. 

Messrs. WiLL1AM OLIPHANT and Sons are about to produce, 

A Second Edition, in 2 large vols. 8vo., price 21s., of Ex- 
pository Discourses on the First Epistle of the Apostle Peter. 
By John Brown, D.D., Edinburgh, Professor of Exegetical 
Theology to the United Presbyterian Church. 

Also, preparing for publication by the same Author, 

An Exposition of the Principal Discourses of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In3 large vols. 8yo. 

The Publishers of the following apprise us that the Volumes 
are nearly completed, 

Holy Men of Old; Short Notices of those named in the 
Calendar of the English Church. For the use of her Younger 
Members. 

Dr. Madden on the Island of Cuba. 
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CARPETS. 
ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 
6 i present period being peculiarly one 


of economy, the Public should putch: use this descrip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being, durability, beauty, 


and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 


coloring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be proc ured at all the respectable 
Carpet Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the 
principal Towns of the United Kingdom. 


The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, embossed and printed, of the latest possible 
designs and in every variety of style and colour ; thick Felt 
for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, &c., 
&c., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waistcoatings, 
Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Uphol- 
sterers, &c., &c.; Piano Felts. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, 
London. Wholesale W arehouse: s, only, at &, Love Lane, 
Wood Street, Cheapside. 


) mam ry r 
CHEAP STATIONERY. 
HE following Prices are those of 
Manufacturing Stationer, whose Papers, Envelopes, 

&e., are all cut and packed under his own inspection, and is 
thus enabled to supply the public with goods much below 
the generality of Stationers, most of whom are mere buyers 
and sellers. 

Full size Satin Note Paper, 3s. per ream. 

Good thick Satin Cream Laid Note, 4s. per ream. 

Ditto, ditto, of very superior quality, 6s. per ream. 

Best Ivory Cream Laid, 8s. per ream. 

Large Commercial Note, 4s. per ream. 

Black Bordered Note, 4d. per quire, or ls. 6d. for five 
quires. 

Ditto, Thick Satin ditto, 6d. per quire, or 2s. for five quires. 

Ditto, Best Cream Laid, ditto, 8d. per quire, or 2s. 6d. for 
five quires. 

Queen’s size Note ditto, 6d. for five quires—less. 

Black Bordered Adhesive Envelopes, ls. per hundred. 

Ditto, on both sides, and Cream Laid Paper, 1s. 6d. per 
hundred. 

Envelopes, Thick Satin, Adhesive, 150 for 1s. or 6s. per 
thousand. 

Thick Cream Laid ditto, ls. per hundred, or &s, 6d. per 
thousand. 

Letter Paper, 5s., 6s., 9s., and 12s. per ream. 

Foolscap Paper, from 8s. to 18s. per ream. 

Large India Note Paper, 6s. per ream. 

Fine Blue Wove Draft, 8s, and 10s, per ream. 

Brief, 17s., 19s., and 21s. per ream. 

Best Vermillion W ax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. 

Self-sealing Enve lopes, Initial or Devices, ls. per hundred 

Envelopes made to order and stamped with Name, Crests, 
etc., at a trifling extra cost. 








All the above Papers are warranted free from imperfect 
sheets, and can be had in Quarter Ream Packets. 

Orders with a remittance, if over 20s. carriage paid to the 
country. 

WILLIAM PARKINS, Manufacturing Stationer, 25, Ox- 
ford Street, (opposite Soho Square), London. 





NOTICE.—WENHAM LAKE ICE SUPERSEDED! 
(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


N ASTERS AND CO/’S PATENT 
SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING AND COOLING 
JUG, 

By this Patent Jug, spring water is congealed into the 
purest Ice, on the table or sideboard, for Sherry Cobblers, 
&c., in FIVE MINUTES, at the cost of Twopence. The 
Public is respectfully invited to see the process of this extra- 
ordinary and useful invention, as actually BOILING WATER 
CAN BE CONVERTED INTO ICI , Without the aid of 
Ice!!! 

Patentees of the Freezing Machines (by which 20 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice can be made in a few minutesand Rock 
Ice at the same time, and Wine cooled), Cooling Decanters, 
tefrigerators, Butter Coolers, and Percolators. By this last- 
mentioned Artiele a bottle of Wine, &c., can be cooled in a 
minute without Ice for one halfpenny. 

MASTERS AND CO.’S IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR 
MARING PURE SODA WATER, LEMONADE, NECTAR, 
and all ERATED WATERS.—This Apparatus needs only to 
be seen to be appreciated. Price 30s. 

MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, 294, REGENT-STREET, 
and 7, MANSION-HOUSE STREET, CITY. 
Also, by nee Letters Patent, 
MASTERS — CO.’S PATE hee ROTARY BUFF 
NIF E CLEANE 

Which will a ond polish, equal to ne w, Twelve Knives 

in one Minute, without noise or dust. 
The various processes shown at MASTERS and CO.’S 
Show-rooms, 294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION- 
HOUSE-STREE T, CITY, and may also be seen at the Royal 
Botanic, Zoologic al, and Colosseum, Regent’s-park, and the 
Polytec hnie Institution, Regent-street. 


294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION-HOUSE- 
STREET, CITY. 





TRY ERE You DE SPAIR. | 
[I O L L O W A b Se Ss PI8L L S. 
CUBE OF TYPHUS FEVER, WHEN,SUPPOSED 
TO BE AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 

A respectable female in the neighbourhood of Loughall 
was attacked with Typhus Fever, and lay for five days 
without having tasted any description of food. She was 
given over by the Surgeon, and preparations were made for 
her demise. Mr. Benjamin Mackie, the Quaker, heard of the 
circumstance, and knowing the immense benefit that he 
himself had derived from Holloway’s Pills recommended an 
immediate trial, and eight were given to her, and the same 
number was continued nlght and morning for three days, 
and in a very short time she was completely cured. 

N.B.—From advice just received, it appears that Colonel 
Dear, who is with his regiment in India, the 21st. Fusileers, 
cured himself of a very bad attack of Fever by these cele- 
brated Pills. There is no doubt that any Fever, however 
malignant, may be cured by taking, night and morning 
copious doses of this fine medicine. The patient should be in- 
duced to drink plentifully of warm linseed tea or barley 
water. 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 


Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines tl iroughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—Is. l4d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every 


Disorder are affixed to each Box. 


JOSEPH LOADER, 
FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GEASS MANUFACTURER, 
23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON, 

4 ig extensive celebrity of Joseph 

Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all 

articles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a 

certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 

whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, 
Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or eles gancies of household ec onomy. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc- 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
any requisites for the commencement or completion of 
housekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffe d in printed or on brass socket castors, 
21. 10s. to 42. 10s. ; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong 
horse-hair, and spire il-springs, in real Morocco ees 5l. to 
6l.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 
3edsteps, carpeted and polished, at 1/. 9s. and 1/. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, 
particularly adapted for the office, surge ry, or cabir 




















PRESENT TARIF! £ s.d. s. d. 

Solid rosewood chairs, French polished, 
each ... oeniee 015 Otol 2 0 
Sets of eight mahogany ditto ..... oe 4 40 410 0 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar...... 416 0 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather)... ee oO LMC 
Langham easy chairs, spring stu ffed. 36 ives 

Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 
eee ‘ ee a ee 


Patent reclining chairs, with. leg-rest, 

stuffed all hair, in morocco leathe 

Om patent castors ..rccccccccccccsee 6 O DO 810 O 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 

throughout, spring 6st, 59 RE a 


on patent castors... > 4 0 310 0 
Couches, with loose squabs, all h ‘ae 215 0 315 0 
Mahogany loo-tables, French polished.. 211 0 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars 310 0 4 8 0 


Rosewood che ffonie rs, with ¢: urved “bac ks 


and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ........3 5 0 310 0 
4 ft. carved mahogany side-board, with 

drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 

trays complete, French polished. . ose 412 0 515 G 
Mahogany dining-tables, with sliding 

frames, loose leaves and ¢é MOTE scsc00 Oke 5 5 0 


Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 
poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 


double screwed, and bracketed round. 6 6 0 715 6 
3 ft. Gin. elliptic wdshstands, marbletops 212 6 312 6 
Dressing tables, en suite .... wee ae eS BR Se 
7 ged wardrobe with drawers in 

entres .. ven Cae © 36-.6.8 


Chamber dhaice, with cane or willow seats 030 050 
3 ft. mahogany or, apanned chest of 


drawers . trevtecosecceosesces SO @ FH C 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frames 50 by 18 
to 40 by SO WENON 2s sccccccsccsesecs % YO SFO 


Alva or wool mattress, 4 feet 6inches .. 016 6 O17 6 
*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 
JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is requested—as a favour 
—that all letters may be addressed in full. 





|QTAYS SUPERS EDED.—Stiff 


Stays de stroy natural grace, prevent ease, produce 
deformit y, and favour consumption. Curvature of the spine 


’ 


| soe xtreme ly common, owes its origin chiefly to this cause. 


MARTIN’S ANTI-CONSUMPTION CORSET makes the 
figure look more youthful and roportionate, does not com- 
press the chest or spine, is withor ut whalebone or lacing, is 
warranted to wash well, and its elasticity is not affected by 
cold or heat. Price from 10s. to Pap Guinea, ; 
» the ANATOMICAL SPINAL SU PPORTER, a Cure 
for ‘urvat ire of the Spine, invisil I ae to the 
Corset. Price Two Guineas ; wit , Three Guineas. 


and E. H. MARTIN, Surgical Saati Makers, 504, 











1 






| Oxford-street (near Holborn), London; of whom may be 





had the Cholera Belt, 7s.; 10s. 6d.; and 


ill other Belts, 
Trusses, &c. 





FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
JOWLANDS’ MACASS: AR OIL. 


The extraordinary efficacy, and happy amalgamation 
of its PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, have sunloeel 1 it justly 
renowned throughout the world for its remarkable v irtues in 
nourishing, preserving, and beautifying the HumAN Harr. It 
insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, 
cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, sustains it in m iturity, 
and continues its possession of healthy vigour, silky softness, 
and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of human life. 
Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; so that 
in numerous instances wherein other remedies have been 
tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ M ACASSAR OIL has superseded 
the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full plenitude, the 
permanent gifts and graces of nature. In the growth of 
WHISKERS, EyeBrows, and Mustacutos, it is also unfailing 
in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especially 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of 
hair, and rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. 
rhe patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high 
esteem in which it is universally held, together with nu- 
merous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford 
the best and surest proofs of its merits.- Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; 
or Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) at 10s. 6d. ; and double 
that size, 21s. 











CAUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottle of the genuine 
irticle are these words, in tw ) lines, ROWLANDS’ MACAS- 
SAR OIL. 

The same are engraved on the back of the Wrapper nearly 
1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton GARDEN, 
Lonpon, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 
AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY. 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,—24. 
’ ‘1D 
RICHARD LOADER, 

ESPECTFULLY solicits all parties 
about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspect 

his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest 

Designs of Furniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the 

lowest possible prices. 

SPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real £ s. d. 
Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 
seats, with continuation mahogany mouldi1 
to the backs, on patent castors...... 212 0 

MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK CH AIRS, with “tr i- 
falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, 
in hair seating, carved and splat polished .... 014 6 

SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY 
ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in 


e& 





hair seating .. 5 5 0 
SOLID ROSEWOOD. ( ‘ABRIOLE  DRAWING- 
ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stuthng ee ‘ 18 0 


ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, ie Cc sabric le 











front, spring stuffed....... eee 417 6 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, stuffed l covered 

in Damask .. iitetgciaciee Oae es 
ROSE WOOD COUCH to mat ia esaccccceesee 4 O @ 
MAILOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth .. - 313 6 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine — Maho gany .. 6 60 
Four-fi t solid Mahe yany Lo le, French Polished 212 9 
FOUR-FOOT FINE 7 fate LOO TABLE, 

with Star Top (very elegant)...... $14 6 
FIVE-FOOT LATH or SAC KING BOTTOM FOI Re 

POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot Mahogany ; 

Pillars and Cornices, or Poles ......++++++++++ 4 14 6 
Ditto, very superior.... 5l. 15s. 6d. to6 16 6 
FOUR-POST MAHOGANY BEDSTE AD, witbout 

Cornices ....- ‘ , wma Bae 
JAPANNED FR E NC i BI EDSTE ADS, a ull sizes and 

colours. jews eakened ae ae enemeee zm ee 
Superior ditto.. ee oe oon § OE 
MAHOGANY HALF-TESTER BEDSTEAD, y vith 

Cornices .... , d 310 0 
CHIMNEY GLASSES in Gilt Frames... 22 .to 1010 0 


DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahogany Saunas 112 6 
MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers. 
OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 

24, PAVEMENT, Finsruny, Lonpon. 
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THE CRITIC. 


[June 15, 1849.] 





NATTALYS ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR 1849, 


CONTAINING SIX THOUSAND ARTICLES IN ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE, 


FORWARDED ON THE RECEIPT OF SIX POSTAGE STAMPS, 





REDUCED FROM £37 16s. TO £21 IN SHEETS. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ARTS, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


History of the rise and progress of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA from a 
small Dicti ry of Arts and Sciences, in three volumes, compiled by Smellie, the Naturalist, 
in 1771, to the publication of the present edition, incorporating the labours of Reid, 
rald Stewart, Sir John Leslie, Playfair, Sir David Brewster, Dr. Browne, Sir Walter 
Scott, The Lord Jeffery, and a host of others, all equally eminentin their particular walks 
of literature, IN TWENTY-ONE LARGE QUARTO voLUMES, is THE HISTORY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN MIND, during a period of nearly eighty years, in 
which the gigantic strides made in all branches of knowledge, when viewed through the 
n of similar publications, cannot fail to impress the most superficial observer how 
ispensadle such a work as the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is in every library of 
ce, both public and private. 
The great advantage which the ENCYCLOPLEDIA BRITANNICA possesses over all its 
rivals, is the very adinirable plan it early adopted, of collecting together into an alpha- 
betical arrangement, a large number of GENERAL TREATISES ON ALL SUBJECTS 
REQUIRING CONTINUOUS DISCUSSION, intermixed with the more subordinate heads, 
and instead of refe ¢ back to the main essay itself from each particular head, as is the 
case with its most tly competitors, each head itself is accompanied by a short explana- 
tion, embracing all that is requisite for a general knowledge of the subject, upon which 
information is sought. It is on this account chiefly that the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA has ever been the most popular work of its class; and whilst all others have silently 
sunk into oblivion, it has been resuscitated in an improved state from time to time, having 
passed through no less than SEVEN LARGE EDITIONS, and with cach, in consequence 
of the judicious alterations and additions, risen in public estimation, till it has reached the 
great and authoritative position it now holds. 


Th 


Edited by PROFESSOR MACVEY NAPIER, assisted by the Most Eminent Writers of the day. 





Complete in Twenty-one Vols. 4to. with numerous Plates. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA IS A PERFECT LIBRARY IN ITSELF. The 
Arts and Sciences; Theology, Philosophy and Political Economy; Natural History, 
History and Biography ; the Belles Lettres and General Literature,—in short all subjects 
of intellectual enjoyment are embraced within its pages; not in meagre and unsatisfactory 
definitions, the result of paste and scissor work, but in lucid and luminous essays by the 
most eminent writers of the day, whose names are given at length in the table of reference, 
in which the author of every article is mentioned. As the eye glances along this splendid 
list of talent, besides the names already noticed, it rests upon those of Arago, Biot, Young ; 
Professors Wallace, Alexander, Jameson; Bishop Hampden, Dr. Gilly, Dr. Walsh ; Hazlitt, 
Tytler, Moir; De Quincy, Irving, Wilson; Malthus, Ricardo, Mill; M‘Culloch, Milne, 
Macculloch; Dr. Traill, Arnott and Phillips; Sir James Smith, Tredgold and Galloway ; 
and a number of others, all of whom have achieved for themselves an European reputation. 

THE PRELIMINARY DISSERTATIONS, embracing the History of Metaphysical and 
Ethical Philosophy, and Mathematical and Physical Science, are amongst the most im- 
portant accessions to the present impression of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, in 
which, however, Professor Macvey Napier has throughont made such alterations and 
additions, as to present in the pages of the entire work, the latest information upon all sub- 
jects brought under discussion. 

OF THIS TRULY IMPORTANT AND NATIONAL WORK ONLY A FEW COPIES 
REMAIN UNSOLD. The whole of these have been purchased of the pttblishers, on terms 
which have placed, for a time, the sole power of disposal of the work in the hands of the 
present proprietor, and who, to meet the spirit of the times, and secure a quick return 
for the outlay of capital, has REDUCED THE PRICE IN SHEETS FROM £37 16s, TO 
£21. 





ENGRAVINGS FROM THE CHOICEST WORKS OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


A SERIES OF FIFTY PLATES, ENGRAVED IN MEZZOTINTS, IN THE FIRST STYLE OF THE ART, 


By S. Covstns, Warp, GILLER, Coompes, HumPpureys, &c. 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES TO EACH PLATE. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


SMALL PAPER, THE PRINTS, FOLIO, HALF-BOUND MOROCCO ELEGANT, WITH GILT LEAVES... ..sccccccccccccecccecesecccsestesssesesesess 
FOLIO, HALF-BOUND MOROCCO ELEGANT, WITH GILT LEAVES ....... cen) ce ener besoesersédeon Oy ane 18 
Tue Figst Proors, LARGE Parer, RoYAL FOLIO, HALF-BOUND MOROCCO ELEGAN 


Tur Proors, 


T, WITH GILT LEAVES ....- 


Offered at | Published at 
Se &@ . a  * 
12 0 
18 0 
31 10 0 


414 6 12 
7 00| 





Handsomely printed in 4to. half-bound morocco, uncut, price 3/.; or half-morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, 3/7. 3s. 


Now Reapy, 


J. M. W. TURNER’S SOUTHERN COAST OF ENGLAND. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN AND PICTURESQUE TOUR, BY LAND AND SEA, 
ROUND THE SOUTHERN COAST OF ENGLAND. 


lilustrated with 84 Plates, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., WriutaAm Coniins, R.A., P. Dewtnt, S. Owen, W. WesTALL, R.A., Prout, and others, Engraved by GeoncE Cooxg, 
W. B. Cooke, E. Finpen, and other eminent Engravers. 


The new Descriptive Letter-press, is Archeological, Legendary, and Architectural, and contains every information that can be useful to the Tourist. 


n said, with some little show of justice, that, as a nation, we do not possess a love of high Art, though as painters of Landscape Scenery, no other School approaches the 
! is one branch of this department of Art that may be considered exclusively English, the power of delineating the beauties of Nature in water colours. The 
ion made the Southern Coast the principal field of his illustration, and in the present volume no less than forty subjects, nearly one-half of 


¢ ther 
f this branch of his profess 
ym drawings by Mr, ‘Turner,”’—Preface, 





THE TOURIST’S BOOK FOR THE SOUTHERN COAST. 
Medium 8vo., illustrated with Tarrty-Five EnNcRavinGs, after TuRNER, CoLLins, Provr, Owen, Dewrnt, and others, price 12s., cloth elegant, gilt leaves, . 


THE HAND BOOK OF TRAVEL ROUND THE SOUTHERN COAST OF ENCLAND ; 


A Picturesque, Antiquarian, and Topographical Description ot the Scenery, Towns, and Ancient Remains on this part of the Coast, 


ly Work which connects the Railroads and the Turnpike-roads. 


It is a complete Guide to Brighton, Hastings, St. Leonard’s, Folkstone, Dover, and the Isle of Thanet; 


n, Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight; to Plymouth, Devonport, and the Land’s End; and to all the Watering Places on the Southern Coast, including Bognor, 


l Weymouth. 


Lonpon: M. A. NATTALI, 23, Beprorp Srreet, Covent GarpeEn. 





Lonpon :--Printed and Published by Joun Crocxrorp, of 103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the Parish 
of $t. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, on Friday, the 15th of June, 1849, 
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